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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Veace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


. That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety”; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the ulter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


ui $15,000, under the terms of the offer of the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, is 
nearly completed. Friends of the American Peace So- 
ciety will wish to know that there remain $400 to be 
raised between now and June 30. All those who are 
actually carrying on the work of the American Peace 
Society thank both the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and those others who have made it pos- 
sible to realize this amount. 





WENTY-FOUR THOUSAND copies of the pamphlet 

“The Federal Convention of 1787” have been asked 
for and distributed. The pamphlets cost $160 a thou- 
sand in 5,000 lots. Money contributed for its publica- 
tion will be doubled by the terms of the Carnegie En- 
dowment offer, an investment opportunity indeed ! 





uke Ninery-rourtH ANNUAL MEetiING of the 

American Peace Society was held at the Society’s 
headquarters May 26 at 10 a.m. The revised constitu- 
tion adopted by the Society appears elsewhere in these 
columns. Any concerned to know of the Society’s work 
during the year will wish to read the reports of the 
officers, , 
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THE NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


uk Ninery-rourrn ANNUAL Meerine of the 

American Peace Society is officially recorded else- 
where in these columns. The facts relating to the pur- 
poses of the Society, its membership, its magazine, offi- 
cers, and finances are all carefully set forth. The re- 
ports of the President, Secretary, and Treasurer are self- 
explanatory. 

Special attention is called to the addresses delivered 
at the banquet Friday evening, May 26. Mr. Hyde 
pleaded for constructive, definite, simple, understand- 
able suggestions, indicative of methods for the mainte- 
nance of peace, and then, as is inevitable when thought- 
ful men apply their minds to the problem of peace, he 
turned instinctively to the processes of international jus- 
tice. Mr. Hyde’s suggestion with reference to the matter 
inspired President Montague to express the hope that 
America will take her part in some way by becoming a 
real live member of the international juridical tribunal. 

Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith also rendered a service 
by calling attention to the perversion of the principle of 
propaganda which as conducted today is both “danger- 
ous and insidious.” The American Peace Society may 
well adopt his suggestion and go forth to combat it. 

Professor Seashore’s scientific attention to consciously 
directed evolution, buttressing his argument upon the 
fact that man is adaptable and that he is improving, is 
an encouragement from a source both competent and 
convineing. 

His Excellency Joannes Gennadius, of Greece, and 
His Excellency Seftor Don Beltran Mathieu, of Chile, 
reaffirmed with genuine eloquence and from out civiliza- 
tions far removed the essential importance of law and 
order and of justice and freedom. 

Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director of Pan American Union, 
fittingly brought the evening to a close by pointing to 
the concrete nature of any effective movement in behalf 
of international peace. 

All in all, the dinner ranks as one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Society. 

Attention is also called to the constitution of the 
American Peace Society as adopted at the annual meet- 
ing, May 26. This constitution, submitted by a special 
committee made up of George A. Finch, Jackson H. 
Ralston, and Thomas E. Green, is an adequate expres- 
sion of the work of the American Peace Society as it is 
conducted today. Every friend of the American Peace 
Society will wish to read it with care. 
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THE BRIGHT SPOT IN THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE 


gee “economic conference” convening at The Hague 
is referred to in some quarters of our country as a 
“humbug.” It is largely that. The resumption of in- 
dustry and commerce in Europe, peace, cannot be se- 
cured by coquetting with the Russian terrorists. Rus- 
sia’s army, repudiation of debts and private property, 
confiscations, and tragic failure to run her own affairs 
do not, cannot commend her as a possible co-operating 
sister in the society of nations. 

Furthermore, if Britain despairs over Ireland, Amer- 
ica wonders over Europe. It is difficult to see what the 
conference at The Hague can accomplish, so messy is the 
mess. Evidently Lloyd-George favors an emasculated 
Russia in order that English interests may obtain and 
control industrial concessions over the vast stretches of 
Russia’s enormous resources. On the other hand, Poin- 
caré would have a virile Russia capable of paying the 
debts Russia owes to the French people. Evidently Ger- 
many is not to sit in the conference. The Soviets will 
meet at The Hague, but only as a private party. Bel- 
gium seems to treat the whole affair with a degree of 
hauteur. Some of the nations are sending plenipoten- 
tiaries with powers to negotiate treaties ; others economic 
experts only, with no such powers. With such mixed 
representation the conference at The Hague can be little 
better than impotent. Because of these facts the semi- 
official Washington Post of June 14 referred to the whole 
affair as follows: 

“A grotesque, a ridiculous, and at the same time a 
sad spectacle is presented at The Hague. The times are 
tragic, and the world needs giants as never before; yet 
Europe has gone to seed in greatness. Her governments 
are destitute of statesmanship. The futility and confu- 
sion of their plans are pitiful, and most pitiful of all is 
the mixture of bravado and duplicity which constitutes 
the false front of the pretentious humbug at The Hague.” 

There is, however, one hopeful thing about the con- 
ference. It is meeting at The Hague. Anything that 
draws men to that place, that calls again the attention 
of the world to the land of William the Silent and of 
Hugo Grotius, whose bodies rest now side by side in 
Delft, to The Hague of the International Conference of 
1899 and of that other and larger gathering of 1907, is 
pat and worth while. No one can study that capital of 
Holland without catching something of those vital and 
enduring things at the heart of any successful interna- 
tional achievement. The men meeting at The Hague 
will not be able to reconcile communism with the ways 
of civilized society. Those two things will not mix. The 
attempt to mix them at Genoa failed. There is no al- 
chemy by which they can be made to merge at The 
Hague. But if those men will allow themselves to medi- 
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tate there upon what the world has already done there, 
some little good may be accomplished. 





THE RED VICTORY 
We GENOA CONFERENCE, opening April 10 and 


closing May 19, is now revealed as little more or 
less than a Russian victory. Rather flippantly conceived 
as an attempt to unite the divergent European interests, 
it has tragically achieved the opposite. The conference 
was opposed by France and by an influential portion of 
the English press. There was no co-operation of equal 
States. Statesmanship did not rise above political in- 
trigue. Ali reference to interallied debts, reparations, 
and disarmament were officially excluded from the de- 
liberations, although they had to be the main subjects 
of practically every unofficial conversation. When the 
allied experts presented their claims against Russia, 
Russia presented counter-claims showing a balance due 
to Russia of some ten billions of dollars. And then there 
appeared the Treaty of Rappalo between Germany and 
Russia, by the terms of which Germany gave de jure 
recognition to the so-called Soviet Republic, both re- 
nounced the public and private war claims against each 
other, and each granted to the other most-favored-nation 
privileges. Whereupon Lloyd-George gave voice to his 
“fear of a hungry Russia equipped by an angry Ger- 
many.” Certain it is that the Russian revolutionary 
army is a constant threat against Poland, Roumania, 
and the other border States. In the meantime, Russia, 
having gained an ally in Germany, has walked away 
with an enormous amount of free advertising. National 
suspicion and despair, fear and hate, were probably never 
more widespread in Europe than today. The Genoa 
Conference seems to have increased them all. But Rus- 
sia has lost nothing. 

The intelligence of Europe needs to be strengthened to 
renew its efforts toward a stabilization of the currencies, 
a return to a gold standard for Europe, a balance of the 
budgets, the devaluation of currencies where such de- 
valuation is inevitable, the end of artificial control of 
exchange. The adoption of the recommendations of the 
financial commission, the encouragement of the confer- 
ence of central banks in London, and the enlargement 
of that developing European zollverein typified by the 
International Trade Corporation, registered in Great 
Britain, interested to achieve a financial reconstruction, 
especially in eastern Europe, and such other seemingly 
hopeful efforts as the British Trade Facilities Act, these 
things are all very essential ingredients of any American 
hope in Europe. 

But the Genoa Conference—that still appears as little 
more than an organized publicity bureau for Soviet 
Russia. 
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THE TWENTIETH CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERPARLIMENTARY UNION 


t Now looks as if there is to be a worthy delegation 

from the American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union to the Twentieth Conference, to be held in Vienna 
August 28, 29, 30. The conference is to be held in that 
city upon the invitation of the Austrian group, acting 
with the consent of the government of the republic. 
The meetings of the conference are to be held at the 
Palace of the Federal Parliament (Parlaments-Ge- 
baiide). Among the subjects announced for discussion 
are: the Revision of the Constitution; the Rights of 
Racial Minorities; the Work of the Washington Confer- 
ence and the Continuation of That Work with a View to 
the Economic Reconstruction of the World; the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments; Universal Obligatory Military Serv- 
ice; Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy ; Economic 
and Financial Questions; Colonial Mandates. 

The Austrian Government, through its embassy in 
Washington, has already expressed the hope that the 
American Congress may send a large delegation to the 
conference. We understand that the condition of the 
Austrian finances makes it necessary for the Union itself 
to pay the expenses of the conference. The Swedish 
group is to turn over from the sum saved on the grant 
generously made by the Swedish Government for the 
Stockholm Conference a year ago some 13,000 Swiss 
franes toward the expenses in Vienna. As in the case 
of the Geneva Conference in 1912, the Council of the 
Union purposes to meet a part of the expenses by re- 
questing the payment of a subscription from all mem- 
bers taking part in the conference. This means that the 
American delegates will be required to pay 40 Swiss 
francs each. If the members taking part in the Vienna 
Conference contribute individual subscriptions, there 
ought to be no trouble in financing the meeting, espe- 
cially since the Austrian Government is to supply the 
staff of reporters, translators, and the like. Members 
paying their subscriptions will be entitled to take part 
in the deliberations of the conference and in the official 
banquet, and to receive all preliminary documents and 
the final report of the conference. 

The work of the Interparliamentary Union, particu- 
larly with reference to the International Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, and to other matters of interna- 
tional importance, has been worth while—in some in- 
stances conspicuously so. Only members or ex-members 
of national parliaments are entitled to membership in 
any group of the Union. The American group, with 
Senator William B. McKinley, of Illinois, as its Presi- 
dent, and Representatives Theodore Burton, Andrew J. 
Montague, and Senator Thomas Sterling among its 


officers, is in a position to render important service to 
the thinking, not only of Europe, but of America, on 
matters of international import. No doubt the Amer- 
ican group will render such a service. 





THE WASHINGTON TREATIES ABROAD 


HE ONLY governments that have ratified the Wash- 
Tia treaties to date are China and the United 
States. Over three months have passed since the trea- 
ties and resolutions of the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament were ratified by the United States Senate. 
Naturally, inquiries have arisen and no little curiosity 
is expressed over the seeming lack of interest in Britain, 
France, Japan, and Italy. Fortunately, we are now in- 
formed by the Associated Press that Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham introduced, under date of June 14, in the House of 
Lords, a bill to make effective the two treaties signed in 
February—one for the limitation of naval armament, the 
other for the protection of neutrals and non-combatants 
at sea and to prevent the use of noxious gases and chem- 
icals in war. We are informed that the bill outlines the 
restrictions on the building of warships and the legal 
proceedings to be instituted against offenders, and de- 
fines the extent of the act to include the whole of the 
King’s dominions, including the Irish Free State when 
constituted. We understand that the bill provides fur- 
ther for the extension of the provisions of the act to any 
British’ protectorate by an Order-in-Council. 

A special cable to the New York Times informs us 
also that the naval treaty and the four-power treaty will 
shortly come before the French Deputies and Senate for 
ratification. Evidently, the delay in France has been 
due in part to a feeling, more or less general in that 
country, that there should be a reservation in the treaty 
as to naval reduction. But, if Stephane Lauzanne can 
be accepted as an authority, there is a prevailing im- 
pression in France that the present naval treaty, if 
adopted, can mean only the loss of a hypothetical fleet 
which France, as a matter of fact, could never have had. 
This writer recently stated in the Matin that “the only 
people who will lose by ratification of the treaty are the 
armor-plate makers.” 

Japan, it is reported, will ratify the treaties soon. 

As for Italy, we are informed that Senator Salvatori 
Orlando, a ship-builder, has presented an interpolation 
in the Italian Senate, also under date of June 14, inquir- 
ing if the ministries of foreign affairs and marine do 
not believe it necessary to communicate the Washington 
treaty to the Italian Parliament. 

There have been certain evidences that our European 
friends have been making use of the American desire to 
get these treaties out of the way, possibly with the hope 
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of reaping some political or other advantage. It is not 
difficult to picture the reasons which French statesmen 
might give for delay. When it is discovered by our 
European friends that nothing is to be gained by wait- 
ing, however, the treaties will, in our judgment, be rati- 
fied forthwith. 





A SLIGHT LACK OF PERSPECTIVE 


Y A TIME when the world is so messy that statesmen 

find it impossible to handle the difficulties arising 
from day to day, Senator La Follette discovers that by 
a process of gradual encroachment the Federal courts 
of the country have “wrested sovereignty from the peo- 
ple.” He proposes, therefore, an amendment te the 
Constitution denying the power of lower courts to set 
aside a Federal law as unconstitutional, and providing 
for the nullification of any such decision by the Supreme 
Court by the simple device of re-enactment by the Con- 
gress of the statute condemned by the court. 

It would seem that there is enough for statesmen to 
do just now without tampering with the most funda- 
mental thing in our American life. During the first 
eighty years of the Supreme Court, four acts of Con- 
gress were held to be unconstitutional. From 1869 to 
the present there have been 37 acts of Congress held to 
be unconstitutional. The chief reason for continuing 
this right on the part of the court is the chaos sure to 
follow if the separate courts of the States were to be the 
only arbiters as to the constitutionality of an act of 
Congress. 

In 1870 a Kentucky court held the Legal-tender Act 
invalid, while at the same time courts of other States 
held the act to be valid. Such a lack of uniformity of 
interpretation would make Federal laws well-nigh im- 
possible. Our history has shown that the Supreme 
Court, or a similar court, is necessary to determine ques- 
tions as they arise concerning the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of State statutes. Its right to pass 
upon the constitutionality of an act of Congress has 
worked no injury to any fundamental or permanent 
policy of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is 133 years 
old. Its establishment was provided for in Article III, 
section 1, of the Constitution. As a practical working 
system, it has met with the increasing approval of the 
people. Throughout the history of the court, its judges, 
removed from the passing whims of popular opinion, 
have discharged their duties with dignity and conspicu- 
ous ability. It is true, as pointed out by De Tocque- 
ville, that “the peace, the prosperity, and very existence 
of the Union are placed in the hands of the judges. 
Without their co-operation, the Constitution would be a 
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dead letter; the executive appeals to them for protection 
against the encroachment of the legislative power; the 
legislature demands their protection against the designs 
of the executive; they defend the Union against the dis- 
obedience of the States; the States, from the exagger- 
ated claims of the Union; the public interests against 
the interests of private citizens; and the conservative 
spirit of order against the innovations of an excited de- 
mocracy.” 

But, perhaps, more impressive still are the measured 
words of Mr. Justice Field, who, on his resignation in 
1897, said: 


“As I look back over the more than a third of a cen 
tury that I have sat on this bench, I am more and more 
impressed with the immeasurable importance of this 
court. Now and then we hear it spoken of as an aristo- 
cratic feature of a republican government. But it is the 
most democratic of all. Senators represent their States, 
and Representatives their constituents; but this court 
stands for the whole country, and as such it is truly ‘ol 
the people, by the people, and for the people.’ It has, 
indeed, no power to legislate. It cannot appropriate a 
dollar of money. It carries neither the purse nor the 
sword. But it possesses the power of declaring the law, 
and in that is found the safeguard which keeps the whole 
mighty fabric of government from rushing to destruc- 
tion. This negative power, the power of resistance, is 
the only safety of a popular government.” 

In this hour of the world’s pain and travail we should 
need no Friar Laurence to remind us that “too swift 


arrives as tardy as too slow.” 


THE TWENTY-SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESS 


free are evidences that the Twenty-Second Inter- 
national Peace Congress, to be held in London July 
25-29, is to be a much larger and more influential con- 
ference than that of Luxemburg, a year ago. It is the 
he third and 
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second congress to be held since the war. 
seventeenth congresses of the series were held in Lon- 
don in 1890 and 1908 respectively. The twentieth was 
to have been held in the city of Vienna in August, 1914. 
The program of this London Conference, as already an- 
nounced, includes addresses by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the Very Rev. Dean Inge, the Right Honorable 
Lord Parmoor, Sir George Paish, the Right Honorable 
J. R. Clynes, M. P., Lady Rhondda, Charles Trevelyan, 
Dr. Quidde, and others. 

Preliminary announcements inform us that the pro- 
cedure of the congress will be through resolutions pre- 
pared by the commissions, of which there are four, and 
reported to the congress by the chairman of each com- 


mission. The resolutions will then be debated and put 
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to the congress. Societies wishing to introduce resolu- 
tions on any of the subjects dealt with by the commis- 
sions are requested to send them in beforehand. The 
delegates are entitled to put their names down for the 
commission which they wish to attend. The commis- 
sions are to deal with the following subjects respect- 
ively: “The Economie Restoration of Europe,” “The 
League of Nations,” “The Control of Foreign Affairs 
through Parliaments,” and Urgent Current Questions. 

Those attending the congress may be: 

(1) Delegates appointed by peace organizations or 
by other societies in sympathy with the objects of the 
congress. 

(2) Delegates from certain institutions which sub- 
sidize the bureau. 

(3) Individual members or adherents, not delegates. 

(4) Persons invited by the bureau or by the organiza- 
tion committee. 

Each member or delegate will be asked to pay a fee 
of five shillings. Peace societies and their branches 
with a minimum of thirty may send one voting delegate 
for every 100 members, up to twenty votes, a fraction of 
100 to count as 100. Other societies are entitled to send 
not more than two voting delegates. Delegates and 
members requiring hospitality should apply early to the 
Hospitality Secretary, Peace Congress, 19 Buckingham 
Street, W. C. 2. We are told that, in allocating hos- 
pitality, preference will be given to foreign delegates. 
All societies in sympathy with the objects of the con- 
gress are invited to make an effort to send delegates and 
members. They are also asked to send names and ad- 
dresses, with fees, as soon as possible to the secretary, 
address as already given. 

We are told that the difficulties to be overcome are 
great, principally because the rates of exchange practi- 
cally prohibit a journey to England from many Euro- 
pean countries. To meet this difficulty, an Interna- 
tional Traveling and Hospitality Fund has been opened 
by the International Peace Bureau, by means of which 
delegates from countries which would otherwise have no 
representation will be able to attend. The number of 
such visitors to whom invitations can be given will de- 
pend on the amount contributed to this fund, which 
will also have to cover incidental expenses of delegates. 
It is estimated that a sum of $2,000 is necessary to carry 
out these objects efficiently. Friends of the American 
Peace Society wishing to contribute to this fund may 
make out their checks to the American Peace Society. 
Any such sums will be turned over to the authorities in 
London. If preferred, the checks may be made out to 
the International Peace Congress, endorsed National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd., Charing 
Cross Branch, 
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The American Peace Society has already appointed 
the following persons as delegates to the Congress: Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson H. Ralston, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Ramsay, Theodore Stanfield, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Deerin Call, and Miss Ethel Warner. If there are any 
other members of the American Peace Society able to 
attend this congress, they may receive their credentials 
by notifying the American Peace Society at once. 


MID the tohu and bohu of our world distress we grab 
A eagerly for every morsel of comfort. It may be 
that Great Britain will make good her offer to return 
Wei-hai-wei to China, and that France may some day 
restore Kwang chow-wan. Yap, German cables, and 
Japanese mandates are no longer a source of worry. 
Perhaps Japan will withdraw her troops from Siberia; 
anyway, we are told that she has withdrawn her troops 
and gendarmes from Shantung, “the final contingent 
having sailed from Tsingtao on May 9. The Tsingtao 
garrison will itself be removed from the port simultane- 
ously with the transfer of the administration of the 
leased territory to the Chinese authorities.” 

We are told that the Council of the League of Nations 
has made possible a “final settlement” of the Upper 
Silesian problem ; that Albania is on the way to financial, 
economic, and legal stability, and that by act of the 
Council of the League of Nations any State which has 
not been invited to sign the covenant and which, there- 
fore, was not invited to join the court, may now become 
a member of the court by depositing a statement with 
the Court Registrar that it wishes to do so, either in 
certain specific cases or in all cases. While this does not 
seem to include the United States, the Council adds: 
“To all intents and purposes, therefore, all nations are 
now given equal rights before this first World Court.” 
But more arresting than anything before us at the 
moment is a note from the Far East. Out of India we 
have received these stirring words: “The European 
powers are still biting at each other. It is for India, 
fully armed with her superior spiritual power, to step in 
and quell this unrest. It is now the turn of the con- 
quered to turn the conqueror. It is for India to pro- 
claim, to prove, and to establish the supremacy of spiri- 
tual power, that the ‘civilized’ powers, who have so long 
known nothing but physical force, may be confounded 
and forced to say, ‘All strength is the strength of the 


spirit; physical force is nowhere beside it. Cursed be 
>>] 


physical force. 

Our world can afford to recall that teaching of Buddha 
that any vital impulse loses its vitality unless leashed by 
a vital control. Men can escape from their sorrow in no 
other way except by the strenuous exercise of a frein 
vital—vital control. 
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HE Use of physical force as a means of coercion 
Korte States can be none other than a method of 
war. It is well to remind ourselves from time to time 
of this fact, for it is difficult to down the theory, still 
frequently advanced, that there is no hope for the peace 
of the world except in terms of an international organi- 
zation with power to coerce States by force of arms. 
Mr. Edmund Burke, in his classic address on concilia- 
tion with the American colonies, saw this truth. Mr. 
Burke said: “Sir, permit me to observe that the use of 
force alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a mo- 
ment, but it does not remove the necessity of subduing 
again; and a nation is not governed which is perpetually 
to be conquered.” Going on to point out the uncertainty 
of force, the impairing effect upon the object against 
which it is used, he added: “Lastly, we have no sort of 
experience in favor of force as an instrument in the rule 
of our colonies.” 





HEN, shortly after the Armistice, the writer asked 
Professor Bergson, the well-known French phil- 
osopher, what effect the war might be expected to have 
upon philosophy, the professor replied: “We do not yet 
know the causes of this war. Not until we know more 
of those causes can we forecast the effects the war may 
have upon philosophy.” If the reply sound a bit oracu- 
lar, it was nevertheless sane. Intelligent students of 
world affairs will not be satisfied until they know more 
of the subtle but tremendous forces that ended in the 
Kuropean holocaust. 
There is a neutral commission formed to investigate 
the causes of the World War, with a secretariat at The 
It is announced that the work of the commis- 


A special cable to the New York 


Hague. 
sion is about to begin. 
Times, under date of June 8, announced that a large 
sum of money from an American who desires to remain 
anonymous has been received by the commission for the 
promotion, of its work. The correspondent adds that 
the ex-Kaiser is taking the keenest interest in the work 
of the commission. There is no reason why the Kaiser 
should be any more interested in the matter than the 
rest of us. There can be no successful efforts to establish 
a rational international peace disassociated from the 
causes of war. 





A N INTERNATIONAL auxiliary language is the peren- 
nial hope of what seems to be an increasing num- 


ber of men and women. A committee on an interna- 
tional auxiliary language, composed of John C. Rolfe, 
Edward C. Armstrong, and John Dewey, of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, has recently expressed 
the opinion that the present situation in international 
relations creates a more pressing need for such an aux- 
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iliary medium of communication than has existed in 
any preceding period. The committee also believes that 
it is desirable to arrive at a sufficient consensus of opin- 
ion of competent and authoritative bodies to secure the 
preponderance of some one among the existing or pos- 
sible competing auxiliary languages and to avoid a repe 
tition of the Babel already existing in the domain of the 
national languages. 

Of course, the fact is that there is no general agree- 
ment upon any effective international auxiliary lan- 
guage. The scholars do not agree as to the best method 
of assuring to such a language an adequate elasticity 
and stability. Manifestly, the problem is a difficult one. 
It has been presented at international peace conferences, 
for example, for many years. Indeed, at a congress held 
in London in 1908 it was voted to make Esperanto the 
official language of the conference. It has not been re- 
ferred to since. It is an international problem and as 
such manifestly too big for any national body. 

The committee of the American Council of Learned 
Societies wisely confines itself to recommending to the 
executive officers of the American Council that its rep- 
resentatives at the approaching meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Academies be requested to raise the 
question whether the Union desires to participate in the 
consideration of the problem of an auxiliary language, 
and to assure that body of the willingness of the Amer 
ican Council to co-operate in such an undertaking. It 
further recommends that, if the Union decide to take 
cognizance of the question, any committee or commis- 
sion that be created to that end be authorized to confer 
and co-operate with the representatives of other organi- 
zations interested in the matter. The committee adds: 
“Pending the outcome of such a submission of the pro- 
ject to the approaching meeting, the committee deems it 
wiser to postpone recommendation of a specific solution.” 


g er RELATION of the United States to the League 
of Nations remains still a matter of conversation 
in some quarters. In the May number of Our World 


former Attorney General Wickersham, granting that the 
United States cannot become a member of the League 





and expressing the view that the League cannot be 
dropped, proceeds to argue that the American Govern- 
ment, without becoming a member of the League, ought 
to participate in the special activities of that organiza- 
tion. Our own view is that the United States will not 
and cannot, without sacrificing fundamental principles, 
recognize the existing League of Nations. The only 
hope for that organization, so far as the United States 
is concerned, is to resolve itself into an international 
conference organized and conducted according to the gen- 
erally accepted principles of international conferences. 
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THE PURPOSE 


HE PURPOSE of the AMERICAN PrACE Society shall 

be to promote permanent international peace through 
justice; and to advance in every proper way the general 
use of conciliation, arbitration, judicial methods, and 
other peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting differ- 
ences among nations, to the end that right shall rule 
might in a governed world. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Society is open to all persons in 
agreement with the purposes of the Society. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


The Society publishes ApvocaTe oF PrAcE monthly 
at two dollars per year, as well as other literature the 
price-list of which may be secured upon application. 


FEES 


The minimum fees for membership: 

Annual Membership is two dollars ; 

Sustaining Membership, five dollars ; 

Contributing Membership, twenty-five dollars ; 

Institutional Membership, twenty-five dollars. 

Life Membership is one hundred dollars. 
. All memberships include a free subscription to Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE. 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Hon. Andrew J. Montague, Member of Congress from 
Virginia, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary American Peace Society 
and Editor of ApvocaTE or PrAcE, Washington, 1. ©. 


* Founded at New York in 1828; incorporated at Boston in 
1S48; headquarters moved to Washington, D. C., in 1911. 

“At a meeting of the Maine Peace Society at Minot, 
February 10, 1826, a motion was carried to form a national 
peace society. Minot was the home of William Ladd. ‘The 
first constitution for a national peace society was drawn by 
this illustrious man, at the time corresponding secretary of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. The constitution was 
provisionally adopted, with alterations, February 18, 1828, 
but the society was finally and officially organized, through 
the influence of Mr. Ladd, May 8, 1828, and with the aid 
of David Low Dodge, in New York City. Mr. Dodge wrote, 
in the minutes of the New York Peace Society: “The New 
York Peace Society resolved to be merged in the American 
Peace Society which, in fact, was a dissolution of 
the old New York Peace Society, formed 16 August, 1815, 
and the American, May, 1828, was substituted in its place.” 
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Report of the President 


Under the provisions of the Society’s constitution, 
your President respectfully submits the following re- 
port: 

THE WORK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee has held nine regular meet- 
ings during the year. Mr. George Perry Morris, for a 
number of years Assistant Editor of the ApvocaTEe oF 
Peack, died June 12, 1921, and Mr. J. W. Owens, of 
the Baltimore Sun, was elected to fill this vacancy. Mr. 
Owens has served during the year. Miss Virginia Miller 
has been elected Office Secretary, which position she now 
fills. Mr. William Knowles Cooper found it necessary 


during the year to resign as a member of the Executive 


Committee. Dr. J. T. Stocking, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, represented the Society at the meetings of the 
Peace Conference held in London, August 10 to 13, 
1921, and Messrs. Ralston, Stanfield, and Ramsay have 
been authorized to represent the American Peace Society 
at the twenty-second International Peace Congress to be 
held in London, July 25 to 30 next. 

Mr. Ralston has contributed to the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE a series of suggestive articles on certain implica- 
tions of international law, and Mr. Theodore Stanfield, 
also of the Executive Committee, has written an article 
for the ApvocaTE OF Peace entitled, “The Divided 
States of Europe and the United States of America,” 
and another entitled, “Let the. Washington Conference 
Inaugurate a System of Periodic International Confer- 
ences.” The Executive Committee has given permission 
to these gentlemen to republish these articles either in 
pamphlet or book form. 

A committee, composed of Messrs. Finch, Ralston, and 
Green, has drafted and offered to the Society and its 
Board of Directors for approval a revision of the So- 
ciety’s constitution, bringing that instrument more in 
conformity with the actual practice of the Society. 

The President and Secretary, the former as First Vice- 
President of the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and the latter as Executive Secretary 
of that body, attended the nineteenth conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
August 16 to 19, 1921. Your Secretary also spent some- 
time in Geneva attending the meetings of the League of 
Nations, and in Luxemburg as a delegate to the twenty- 
first International Peace Congress. 

There are evidences that the ADVOCATE OF PEACE con- 
tinues its beneficent influence in the direction of opinion, 
private and official, in this country and abroad. 

During the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment held in Washington November 11, 1921, to Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922, your’ Executive Committee circularized 
all of the delegations with documents of the Society, in- 
cluding the current numbers of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Upon request of the government, your committee ascer- 
tained the views of the Society’s membership relative to 
an Association of Nations and to the use of submarines 
and poison gas. The results of this inquiry were turned 
over to the proper governmental authorities. 

Upon the direction of the Executive Committee, the 
Secretary prepared a pamphlet of eighty pages, entitled, 
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“The Federal Convention of 1787: An International 
Conference Adequate to Its Purpose,” containing illus- 
trations, maps, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Articles of Confederation, and the Constitution of the 
United States, published by Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany, and already over 20,000 requests for this pamphlet 
have been received. The edition of 25,000 will soon be 
exhausted. The Executive Committee believes that this 
document, with its introduction by James Brown Seott 
and its outline of the aims and methods of the American 
Peace Society, is a genuine contribution to right think- 
ing. 


FINANCES 


Your President is glad to report that the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has continued its 
grant during the current year to the American Peace 
Society of a sum equal to its income from other sources 
not to exceed $15,000. The Endowment has also voted 
to repeat this offer for the year beginning July 1, 1922. 

In addition to the facts set forth in our Treasurer’s 
report, your President is pleased to call attention to the 
following self-explanatory correspondence with the Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Peace Fund. Under date of May 
8, 1922, Arthur H. Russell, Esq., of Russell, Moore and 
Russell, Counsellors at Law, 27 State Street, Boston, 
Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter with the accompanying report: 

“My Dear Mr. CALL: 

“IT take pleasure in advising you that the Annual Meeting 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund was held to- 
day, and I was directed to remit to the American Peace 
Society the balance of income for the year, which is 
$5,637.90, making, together with the $1,000 forwarded to 
your Society on the tenth day of June, 1921, a total income 
for the year of $6,637.90, which, I think, is the best return 
which the Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund have ever 
been able to make to the American Peace Society and which 
I am sure will be gratifying to you. I am inclosing here- 
with receipt, which kindly have signed by your Treasurer 
and returned to us. 

“IT submitted your letter of February 1, 1922, to the Trus- 
tees, explaining the fact that you would receive from the 
Carnegie Endowment dollar for dollar for your income from 
other sources up to and including June 30, 1922, and the 
Trustees instructed me in my discretion to send you such 
amount of income for the months of May and June as in my 
judgment could be safely done, having in view the best inter- 
ests of the fund in the hands of the Trustees. Under this 
instruction, I trust I may be able to send you a check for 
$1,000 from income for the coming year as I did last year.” 


Boston, May 1, 1922. 
To the American Peace Society: 
The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Permanent Peace 
Fund submits the following annual report for the period 
May 1, 1921, to May 1, 1922: 


Gross income received by the Trustees from real 
estate, bonds, stocks, and all other investments. 
Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes on real 
estate, salary of bookkeeper and agent, legal 
services, telephone, office rent, supplies, station- 


$9,245.66 
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ery, safe-deposit box, insurance, expenses of 
trustees attending meetings, etc 


Net income from the fund for the year 
Paid to the American Peace Society on general 
account of income on June 10, 1921........... 


Balance of net income for the year to be paid to 
the American Peace Society............eseee $5,637 .§ 
Check herewith to the order of the American 
Peace Society in full payment for balance of 
income to date. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Artuur H. RUSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


Under date of May 11, 1922, vour Secretary wrote 
Mr. Russell the following letter: 


“My Dear Mr. RUSSELL: 

“Your letter of May 8 is not only encouraging, it is a 
stimulation, revealing as it does that conscientiousness in 
unselfish labor out of which the best things in our American 
life have grown. 

“The increase in the income of the Permanent Peace Fund 
comes at a most happy time, each dollar meaning two dollars 
in the promotion of the work. 

“T hope we shall not be obliged to ask you for the $1,000, 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has 
repeated its offer for the year beginning July 1, 1922. You 
see, therefore, the $1,000 will come in handy next year. 

“Receipt for the $5,687.90, duly signed by our Treasurer, 
is inclosed. 

“In behalf of our Society, may I ask you to thank the 
Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund for the unsung serv- 
ice they are rendering in behalf of the world’s greatest 
need.” 


TEN YEARS OF OUR RESERVE FUND 


In addition to these facts, your President believes that 
the Board of Directors will be interested to know the 
growth in our Reserve Fund during the last ten years: 
Year Market value Par value 
A ee eee Or ree eee $12,435 .00 $11,000.00 
1913 13,900.00 14,694 . 25 
1914 13,900.00 14,167 .50 
1915 13,900 .00 13,685. 
1916 13,900.00 13,734. 
1917 12,600.00 11,990. 
1918 14,700.00 12,648. 
1919 14,700.00 13,319. 
1920 14,900.00 2,971. 
1921 20,400 . 00 19,316. 

27,100.00 27,104. 


TEN YEARS OF SALARIES 


The following table shows the Society’s expenditures 
for salaries, beginning in 1912: 


Dia Wiadn ta stad cadet aide aweenies $10,920. 

Ridd a ttintscabdaehatebin wedens 17,559. 
20,436, 
20,404. 
17,172. 
19,130.32 
17,696 .5 
10,732. 4: 
10,057 . 6 
10,934.35 
10,531.08 


A CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Your President would call to the attention of the So- 
ciety and of the Board of Directors that our Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, is just completing his tenth 
year as an officer of the American Peace Society. Wil- 
liam Ladd, founder of the American Peace Society, 
served as its Editor and General Agent until 1837. In 
1837 a Congregational clergyman, professor in the theo- 
logical seminaries of Cincinnati and Andover, Dr. 
(George C. Beckwith, became General Secretary of the 
Society, a position which he filled with distinguished 
ability for thirty-three years. Upon his death Dr. Beck- 
with left a legacy to enable the Society to maintain a 
permanent office and a salaried Secretary. For a time 
Elihu Burritt was Secretary of the Society and Editor 
of the ApvocaTe oF Peace. Other Secretaries have 
been Amasa Lord, D. D., James B. Miles, D. D., Charles 
Howard Malcolm, D. D., Rev. Howard C. Dunham, Rev. 
Rolland B. Howard, and for twenty-two years Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. Mr. Call, as Dr. Trueblood’s sue- 
cessor, now serves as Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Editor of the ApvocaTe or Prace, and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. He has been faithful, diligent, and 
able in the discharge of his duties, and many friends of 
peace in America and throughout the world appreciate 
his work. 

Your President is constrained to suggest the discour- 
aging aspect of peace throughout the world. Notwith- 
standing the prodigious efforts made in its behalf, when 
conferences, conciliations, negotiations, and arbitrations 
seemed to confirm the hope of man in its stability, the 
most immeasurable conflict of arms of all ages broke 
upon the world, and it would appear as if peace had 
come, if from no other cause, through the sheer exhaus- 
tion of mankind. But revolutions, wars, and rumors of 
wars still vex the human race, and cupidity and dishon- 
esty, prejudice and distrust, fear and ambition, impru- 
dence and anger in chancelleries are stimulating the 
passions that generate wars. If it was ever the duty of 
man, now is the time to arouse and co-ordinate the in- 
telligent and ethical forces of civilization to combat these 
destructive and unholy influences and activities. 

Respectfully, 
Anprew J. MONTAGUE, 
President. 
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Report of the Secretary 


To the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Soctety: 

Dear Sirs: Pursuant to the requirements of the con- 
stitution of the American Peace Society, your Secretary 
respectfully submits the following as his annual report 
for the year 1921-22: 


THE FAILURE OF THE MOVEMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 


As graciously stated in the report of our President, 
your Secretary has attempted to serve as a paid official 
of the American Peace Society for ten years. Prior to 
his appointment as Executive Secretary in 1912, he had 
served six years in a volunteer capacity as President of 
the Connecticut Peace Society, for a part of which time 
he was a Representative Director of the American Peace 
Society. 

These sixteen years of connection with the work of 
the Society have been coincident with fundamental re- 
organizations within and between nations and with 
marked changes in the nature of the peace movement 
itself. ’ 

Indeed, there are evidences that during the decade 
and a half of the peace movement most familiar to your 
Secretary the prospects for any abiding international 
peace have dwindled and the work in its behalf failed. 
When your Secretary began his labors for the American 
Peace Society, public addresses in behalf of international 


peace were the vogue; speakers across the country were 
preaching the horrors of war and the benefits of peace. 
Peace and arbitration conferences were the order of well- 


nigh every day. The National Peace Congress held in 
the city of New York in 1907, referred to as “the most 
representative non-political gathering ever held in this 
country,” was typical of the general interest in the move- 
ment to end war. The annual arbitration conferences 
begun in 1895 at Mohonk were in their heyday. Inter- 
national peace congresses were largely attended. Pan 
American conferences, State peace congresses, The 
Hague Peace conferences of 1899 and 1907, were indi- 
cations of the widespread interest. The peace movement 
was widely if variously organized. The various peace 
societies, multiplying rapidly, were flooding the reading 
public with books and pamphlets. “Peace Days” were 
observed generally throughout the churches and the 
schools. Mr. Carnegie had laid down the plans for a 
Palace of Peace at The Hague, destined to be dedicated 
in 1913. The fact that there was only a limited number 
of cases before the Court of Arbitration, which had been 
set up in 1899, was thought to be an evidence that the 
peace movement was “nearing its consummation.” 
From 1899 to 1907 some forty-seven treaties of oblig- 
atory arbitration had been signed. A Central American 
Court of Justice was set up in Carthago; a Bureau of 
American Republics, later to become the Pan American 
Union, had been established in Washington. A Swedish 
gentleman, Alfred Bernhard Nobel, dying in 1896, was 
found to have provided in his will for an annual prize 
to be awarded to the one who during the year had done 
most in the interest of international peace. Great peace 
endowments were springing into being: The Carnegie 
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Endowment, with ten million dollars, and the World 
Peace Foundation, with nearly a million, in 1910; the 
Church Peace Union, with two million in 1914. The 
peace movement was thought to be a movement to be 
reckoned with. With a fine hope, the American Peace 
Society was organized into field secretaryships; into 
Branch and Section societies; into Departments in New 
England, the Central West, the Pacific Coast, and in the 
South Atlantic States. Having moved to Washington 
in 1911, it was attempting to federate the American 
peace agencies, with the result that by 1915 it had 5 
“Departments,” 34 “Constituent Branch Societies,” 21 
“Section” societies, 3 affiliated societies, and 10 other 
organizations, all co-operating, more or less, and all rep- 
resenting a total of some 73 groups. 

Then came the war. 

Forthwith the peace addresses, the peace congresses, 
the “Peace Days,” the International Courts, the Nobel 
Prizes, were all for the time abandoned. The loose fed- 
eration of peace societies, each autonomous in its own 
field, each with its own beliefs and sentiments, withered 
before the war spirit and apparently died. The lack of 
cohesive ideas and of fundamental principles, an over 
contentment with sentimentalities, the want of well-rea- 
soned policies, showed the peace movement as then con- 
ceived and organized incapable of withstanding the 
storms of war. At least, so it may be said to appear. 

Complicating the situation, there developed an influx 
of new theories of world organization, of bizarre pro- 
grams. The eternal principles familiar to and pleaded 
for by the few seemed to disappear from the public con- 
sciousness. Ill will, suspicions, jealousies, selfishness, 
hates, seemed not only to have split the world, but to 
have raised the hand of every peace-worker against his 
fellow. Granted that all of the differences of opinion 
were honest, differences of opinion they remained. So, 
many argued that the peace movement was dead ; indeed, 
that it ought to be dead. They pointed out that the war 
itself had taught the world all that the peace movement 
aimed to teach, a great deal more, and that far more 
effectively. “The peace movement failed to prevent the 
war; hence why try to keep it up?” That was the fa- 
miliar question. “Pacifism” had an honored following 
before the war. But even now, nearly four years after 
the armistice, it is the rare person who will admit that 
he is a “pacifist.” 

Thus, it may be said, the last decade and a half of the 
peace movement is a history of misdirected effort, of a 
quixotic pursuit of an impossible ideal, of an unhappy 
and tragic failure. 

MORE DISCOURAGING STILL 

The peace movement presents a still more discourag- 
ing fact. The call unto our generation is to fix the world 
in the ways of peaceable settlement of disputes between 
nations. But Isaiah, Vergil, Dante, heard the same call 
unto their generations. Crucé, Grotius, Sully, Penn, 
heard the same call in the seventeenth century; St. 
Pierre, Rousseau, Bentham, Kant, in the eighteenth. It 
is no new call. But because of the devastations of this 
most destructive of wars, the challenge has come to us 
of this generation perhaps as never before. If we grant 
that the loathing of war is now probably more general 
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than at any time in human history, yet in a few years 
the devastations will have disappeared. The scarred 
battlefields will be green, sprinkled with monuments to 
the heroes of our day, heroes with all their medals and 
all their glory. The young men of the next generation 
will see our war in terms of those monuments, of those 
medals, of that glory. Unless something of very funda- 
mental importance happens, the forces of tomorrow will, 
as always heretofore, get control of the boys; and those 
youngsters, fair as were our own, will be easily hypno- 
tized into going forth for the glory and the sacrifices and 
the deep sorrows of war. Thus, we of this generation 
are faced with a great challenge. Certain it is that 
unless the challenge is met, unless we here and now can 
unite sufficiently to control public sentiment and to sup- 
port leadership capable of establishing peace through 
justice between the nations, now before it is too late, 
another and a more devastating war is as inevitable as 
fate. There is little unanimity of judgment as to how 
this work is to be done. We are told on every hand that 
the challenge is more than man can meet. That is a 
discouraging fact! The time is out of joint indeed. 


THE SEMBLANCE OF HOPE 


But time is always out of joint. Hope is as cheap and 
as reasonable as despair. The will to create a safer and 
a better world is not dead. As a matter of fact, the 
peace movement still lives. There are existing organiza- 
tions working in the interest of international peace. 
There are special groups as: 

The Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Alliance Francaise. 

The American-Scandinavian Society. 

The China Society of America. 

The English Speaking Union. 

The Italy-America Society. 

The Japan Society. 

The National Committee on American-Japanese Re- 
lations. 

The National Association for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 


There are organizations devoted more exclusively to the 
ways of peace between nations, such as: 

The American Association of International Concilia- 
tion. 

The American Association for International Co-oper- 
ation. 

The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

The American Peace Society. 

The American Union against Militarism. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The Church Peace Union. 

The Committee on Educational Publicity in the In- 
terests of World Peace. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The General Committee on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment. 

The Institute of International Education. 

The International Chamber of Commerce. 

The International Relations Clubs. 
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The International Student Committee for the Limita 
tion of Armament. 

The League of Nations Union, 

The National Council for the Reduction of Armaments. 

The Pan American Union. 

The Peace Associations of Friends in America. 

The Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 

The Peace Committees of various Church Federattons. 

The Peace Committees of various Yearly Meetings of 
Friends. 

The Society for the Abolition of War 

The Women's International League of Peace and 
Freedom. 

The World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches. 

The World Peace Foundation. 

There are many agencies working indirectly for peace 
between nations; but all of these societies and associa 
tions, not to mention our diplomatic and consular sery 
ice, are actively and continuously at work trying each in 
its own way to promote the cause of international peace. 
There is little co-operation between them; just why it is 
difficult to say. Your Secretary is of the opinion that 
the time ought to be near at hand for a more common 
understanding, a greater mutual accommodation, and a 
renewed extension of a kindlier united effort. In any 
event, the very existence of these agencies, not to men- 
tion their labors, is evidence of the fact that the peace 
movement in America survives. 

AN IMPORTANT FACT 

Then there is a very important fact bearing on the 
work for peace during the last year, a most hopeful fact. 
The foreign offices of the world are at the business. 

There has been held the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament. The formal invitation by 
Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, representing 
the President of the United States, addressed August 
11, 1921, to the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan, later extended to include China, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal, resulted in the convening 
of a conference of chosen delegates from each of these 
nations, acting under instructions, on a plane of equal- 
ity, aiming to achieve results by unanimous agreements. 
Called in such a manner, thus made up, conducted ac- 
cording to plan, convened in time of peace to promote 
peace between the nations represented, dealing with mat- 
ters of concrete and vital interest, the conditions for 
success of the conference were as propitious as man has 
vet been able to devise for such occasions. 

The problems were very real. The United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan 
faced the problem of the limitation of armament as be- 
tween themselves. The nine powers concerned them- 
selves with Pacific and Far Eastern questions. China 
and Japan aimed to settle their disputes over Shantung. 
Definite and hopeful results were achieved in each of 
these three directions. 

The conference was a successful international achieve- 
ment. The Five-Power Pact succeeded in limiting cap- 
ital ships as for themselves in terms of tonnage, the 
United States to retain 525,850 tons; the British Em- 
pire, 558,950 tons; France, 221,170 tons; Italy, 182,800 
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tons; Japan, 301,320 tons; representing a total of 
1,790,090 tons. Thus, it is evident that by the provisions 
of this pact the competition between these powers in the 
building of capital ships has been abandoned. By the 
terms of the treaty the United States has scrapped 30 
ships; the British Empire, 24, including 4 Hoods not 
laid down and 4 more ships to be scrapped on comple- 
tion of 2 new ships of 35,000 tons each; and Japan is 
to scrap 17 ships, including the abandonment of a pro- 
gram of 8 ships not laid down. In short, 71 ships are 
actually to be scrapped, comprising a tonnage of 1,861,- 
843—“the greatest naval victory of all history.” Fur- 
thermore, aircraft carriers are limited in tonnage and in 
gun caliber; war craft smaller than capital ships are 
limited to 10,000 tons, such ships being limited to guns 
of 8 inches. The treaty is to remain effective until De- 
cember 31, 1936, and thereafter unless previously de- 
nounced. Beside this accomplishment toward the lim- 
itation of armament there is the Four-Power Pact be- 
tween the United States of America, the British Empire, 
France, and Japan, covering the insular possessions and 
dominions in the Pacific, calling for conferences and 
exchange of communications in case of serious interna- 
tional disputes affecting the interests of the contracting 
parties, and abolishing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, an 
arrangement which is to last for a period of ten years, 
and thereafter if not denounced. As a result of the 


conference, provision has been made for the universal 
requirement of visit and search, a rule to govern the 


action of all war vessels, including submarines. There 
is the agreement to renounce in war the use of asphyx- 
iating, poisonous, or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids, materials, or devices as between themselves, and 
calling upon all other civilized nations to accept the 
same prohibition. By the terms of a treaty signed in 
Washington February 4, 1922, China and Japan came 
to an agreement relative to the restoration of the leased 
territory of Kiaochow to China, which restoration has 
since been made. 

Thus for the first time great nations have gone about 
the business of scrapping and limiting their armaments. 
Thus, the approved methods of successful international 
conferences have come to light again. It has been dem- 
onstrated that nations can co-operate with one another 
on a peace basis. A serious tension between the nations 
most vitally interested in the Pacific has been relieved. 
The door to the future has been opened, at least a little. 

The chief contribution of the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament is its object lesson, in 
terms of concrete achievement, for the peace movement 
of the world. The American Peace Society may be en- 
couraged, for the Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament was an international conference. The 
American Peace Society stands for the principle of in- 
ternational conferences. The Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament was made up of dele- 
gates of the nations represented, delegates representing 
their nations and acting under instructions. That, his- 
tory seems to show, is the way of sanity. The nations 
voted according to the principle of equality; it could not 
have been otherwise. They reached their conclusions 
only by unanimous agreement. Evidently that, too, is 
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an essential feature of a successful international confer- 
ence. These are things for which the American Peace 
Society has stood. Evidently they are the things for 
which the American Peace Society must continue to 
stand. 

The President of the United States, in his address at 
the close of the conference, fittingly remarked : 


“No intrigue, no offensive or defensive alliances, no in- 
volvements have wrought your agreements, but reasoning 
with each other to common understanding has made new 
relationships among governments and peoples, new securi- 
ties for peace, and new opportunities for achievement and 
attending happiness. 

“Here have been established the contacts of reason, here 
has come the inevitable understandings of face-to-face ex- 
changes when passion does not inflame. The very atmos- 
phere shamed national selfishness into retreat. Viewpoints 
were exchanged, differences composed, and you came to 
understand how common, after all, are human aspirations; 
how alike, indeed, and how easily reconcilable are our na- 
tional aspirations; how sane and simple and satisfying to 
seek the relationships of peace and security.” 


BASES OF OUR FAITH 


The discontent with the international peace movement 
is but one expression in our tired world of a widespread 
discontent. The hope of this our day is that so many 
are concerned because of the inefficiencies of our whole 
modern social order. Because of resentments against 
things as they are we had the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament. Europe is trying to 
follow in the same path. It is seen that the real peace 
movement must become increasingly an expression of 
an applied intelligence. If less concerned than formerly 
with the infinite, it is increasingly disturbed about the 
finite. In fine, the international peace movement, so 
far as it is entitled to public confidence, must be an ex- 
pression of intelligence applied to the weal of all the 
peoples. Faith in the peace movement increases in pro- 
portion as it is seen to be intelligence applied to the 
common good. 

In definite respects, the peace movement is an expres- 
sion of intelligence. In spite of the discouragements, 
we know that it has always been an expression of intelli- 
gence. Behind it have been the best minds of all time. 
It represents many an achievement in practical politics. 
Whatever our views of the League of Nations set up in 
Geneva, the British Empire, Switzerland, the United 
Provinces, France, the United States of America are 
international achievements, unions of States capable of 
solving, at least for the most part, the problems of peace 
and war within their own groups. They in their various 
ways have shown how to solve disputes affecting bound- 
aries, controversies relating to debts, inefficiencies, 
tariffs, economic differences. They have dealt and are 
still dealing with such questions as the sovereignties of 
States, the adjustment of the separate powers of States 
to the separate powers of the union; the independence 
and interdependence of such States. Questions arising 
out of the differences between small and large States 
have been found to disappear under the principle of 
equality before the law. Problems arising out of the 
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differences between justiciable and non-justiciable dis- 
putes have been met and solved. What should be the 
function of coercion in the behavior of States is known. 
How an equilibrium between anarchy and tyranny, be- 
tween rights and duties is to be maintained between free 
sovereign and independent States is not unfamiliar to 
the student, say, of our American experiment. In- 
formed workers in the interest of international peace 
know the importance of the principle of government of 
laws and not of men, and of that other axiom of democ- 
racy that governments can derive their just powers only 
from the consent of the governed. 

The men devoting their lives that wars may be les- 
sened are giving some of them their all to promote per- 
manent international peace through justice, to advance 
in every proper way conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
methods and other peaceful means of avoiding and ad- 
justing differences among nations, all to the end that 
right shall rule might in a governed world. They be- 
lieve in the intelligence of their work. They know that 
there is something finer than Nietzsche’s “Will to 
Power.” There is a will among us to redeem ourselves 
from meanness and misery. There is a will to achieve 
unto the deepest sum of permanent satisfactions in terms 
of increasing health and happiness. There is the will to 
apply brains and co-operative intelligence to the specific 
problems and the concrete needs as they arise. There 
is the will to see more clearly, to feel more deeply, and 
to express more truly, all to the end that life may be 
more humane, more just, more free, more beautiful. 
There is the will that the greatest number may attain 
unto the greatest creative service, reaching thus unto 
those wider significances of what it means to live. There 
is the will to glorify, as best we may, this very small 
atom in space which we call the earth. There is the 
will to end war. 

Your Secretary begs leave to close this his tenth an- 
nual report in those words from the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, “made by the Representatives of the good people 
of Virginia,” June 12, 1776: “No Free Government or 
the Blessings of Liberty Can Be Preserved to any Peo- 
ple but by Frequent Recurrence to Funda- 
mental Principles.” 

tespectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 
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Cash Audit, Year Ended April 30, 1922 
R. G. Rankin & Co., AccoUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
New York, May 11, 1922. 
Mr. Grorce E. Wurte, Treasurer, 
The American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a result of our examination of the ac- 
counts of the American Peace Society for the year 
— April 30, 1922, we submit herewith the fol- 
owing: 

Exuisit “A”—Cash account for the year ended April 
30, 1922. 
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SCHEDULE No. 1—Reserve fund investments as at 
April 30, 1922. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the attached 
statements accurately account for the cash receipts and 
disbursements of the Society for the year ended April 
30, 1922, and the Reserve Fund investments as at April 
30, 1922. 

During the vear the Society received a contribution 
of $200.00 in U. S. Liberty bonds, which is not included 
in the contributions, as shown under cash receipts, in 
Exhibit “A.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. G. Rankin & Co. 


Exuisit “A” 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Cash Account for the Year Ended April 30, 1922. 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 
$2,311.90 


Memberships 

Subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF PEACE 

Se Oe, is vs cscs iwes ceca 

Contributions 

Legacy from James Callanan 

Subvention from Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace.... 

Permanent Peace Fund Trustees... 


1,500. 


12,760. 

6,554. 
13.22 

Income from Reserve Fund invest- 
ments 

Sale of $4,000.00 U. 
certificates 

U. S. certificates of indebtedness, 
June, 1921, matured 

C., B. & Q. Joint 4’s, 1921, registered, 
matured 

C., B. & Q. Joint 4’s, 1921, coupon, 
matured 

Sale of 17 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
subscription rights 

Interest on bank deposits.......... 

Miscellaneous income 


1,349. 
S. Treasury 
4,062 .% 


5,500. 


4,000. 


22.49 
45,185.15 
$47,497.05 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Depurtment of Home Office: 


Salaries (Secretary, Edi- 
tor, Assistant Editor, 
office secretary, and 
clerks) $10,531. 0! 
Office rent 
Postage, express, tele- 
Ce M, ancadeuceese 
Office supplies 
Telephone 
Library . 
Annual banquet 
Miscellaneous 


218. 
69h. 
111.8 
202. 


641. 
$13,852.13 
Department of Field Work: 
Subvention to New Hamp- 


shire Peace Society.... 
Travel expense* of A. D. 


$50.00 


800.00 
850.00 





*Mr. Call spent two months in Europe during the sum- 
mer of 1921, 
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Department of Publications: 


Printing and mailing Ab- 
VOCATE OF PEACE 
Printing pamphlets 
Miscellaneous printing ex- 
pense 
8,164.26 
Investments: 


S. Treasury certificates (par, 
24,116.00 


46,982.39 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit April 
$514.66 


Represented by- 


National Metropolitan bank check- 
ing account 


Petty cash on hand in office 
$514.66 


SCHEDULE No. 1 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Reserve Fund Investments as at April 30, 1922. 


Par Market 
value. value. 
$200 American Tel. & Tel. Co. Cony. 
6's, B25 
$100 U. 8S. Liberty Ist 4144 Conv..... 
$100 U. 8S. Liberty 2d 414 Cony 
$100 U. 8S. Liberty 4th 414 Conv..... 
$20,000 U. S. Certificate of Indebted- 


200 .00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$230. 
99. 
99. 
99. 


00 
64 
82 
20,050. 
2,074. 


1,944. 
1,494. 


20,000 . 00 
1,700.00 
2,400.00 
1,200.00 


hess, 5), / 
17 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co... 
24 shares Boston Elevated Rwy. Co. 
12 shares Pullman Co 
1 share Puget Sound Power & Light 
Pe Ce, cc ateeneaee skeet. wmbaens< 
12 shares Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. Com., 6%, Pfd 


100.00 41. 


972.00 





$27,100.00 $27,104.46 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
ITS ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
(CHAPTER 21) 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Forty-eight 

AN ACT 

To Incorporate the American Peace Society 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled and by the authority 
of the same, as follows: 

Section I. Samuel Greele, John Tappan, Simon 
Greenleaf, their associates and successors, are hereby 
made a corporation by the Name of the American Peace 
Society, for the promotion of universal peace, with all 
the powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 


restrictions, and liabilities set forth in the forty-fourth 
chapter of the Revised Statutes. 
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Section I]. The said corporation may take and hold 

real and personal estate, the net annual income of which 

shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars.* 


House of Representatives, February 23, 1848. 

Passed to be enacted. Francis B. Crowninshield, 
Speaker. 

In Senate, February 24, 1848. 

Passed to be enacted. Zeno Scudder, President. 
Approved—George N. Briggs—February 24, 1848. 
AN ACT 
To Authorize the American Peace Society to Hold its 
Meetings Outside the Commonwealth 


Be it enacted, etc.: 

Section I. Tue AMERICAN PEACE Society is hereby 
authorized to hold its meetings in any State or Territory 
of the United States, in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere. 

Section II. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. 

(Approved February 1, 1910.) 

ITS CONSTITUTION 


(Adopted at the Ninety-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Society, May 26, 1922.) 


J 
NAME 
This Society shall be known as the AMERICAN Pract 
SOCIETY, 
I] 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the AMERICAN PEACE Society shall be 
to promote permanent international peace through jus- 
tice; and to advance in every proper way the general use 
of conciliation, arbitration, judicial methods, and other 
peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting differences 
among nations, to the end that right shall rule might 
in a governed world. 


Ij] 
ORGANIZATION 
1. The AmertcaN Peace Socrety shall be organized 
for the promotion of these aims into three departments: 
(1) Department of Publications. 
(2) Department of Home Office. 
(3) Department of Field Work. 
2. Each department shall render such services as 
shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 
IV 
Tue Board or Direcrors 


1. The affairs of the Society shall be controlled by a 
Board of Directors, to be constituted as follows: ‘The 


(Revised Laws of Massachusetts (1902), vol. 2, chap. 125, 
sec. 8) the American Peace Society is entitled to hold prop- 
erty to the amount of $1,500,000 without any change in its 
charter. 
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President (ex officio), Secretary (ex officio), Treasurer 
(ex officio), Executive Committee (ea officio), and forty- 
eight other Directors, duly elected and accredited at the 
ninety-fourth annual meeting of the AMERICAN PEACE 
Sociery, held in the city of Washington, D. C., May 26, 
1922. 

2. The Board of Directors shall, as far as practicable, 
be representative of the forty-eight States forming the 
United States of America. Five members shall consti- 
tute a quorum of the Board of Directors. 

3. Each Director shall hold office until his successor 
is elected. 

!. Vacancies in the Board of Directors shall be filled 
by the Directors, by a vote of two-thirds of the Directors 
present at the next annual or special meeting. 

5. No person shall be elected, however, who shall not 
have been nominated, in writing, by some member of the 
Board of Directors fourteen days before an annual or a 
special meeting. 

6. A list of the persons so nominated, with the names 
of the proposers, shall be mailed to each member of the 
Board of Directors seven days before a meeting, and no 
other nominations shall be considered except by the 
unanimous consent of the Directors present. 

7. In case any Director shall, without acceptable ex- 
cuse, fail to attend three successive annual meetings of 
the Board, he shall thereupon cease to be a Director. 

8. No Director shall receive any compensation for his 
services as such. 

9. The Directors shall fill all vacancies occurring in 
any office. 

10. The Board of Directors shall maintain a central 
clearing-house and bureau of information for all persons 
and organizations in this or other countries engaged in 
promoting the cause of international peace and good 
will. 

11. There shall be an annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, to be held in the month of May, at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Eexcutive 
Committee. 

12. Special meetings of the Board of Directors may 
be called by the President and Secretary, or by any five 
members of the Board of Directors, on ten days’ notice. 

13. The order of business at the meetings of the 
Board of Directors shall be as follows: 

(1) The call to order. 
(2) Reading of the minutes. 
(3) Announcements and communications, 
(4) The President’s report. 
(5) The Secretary’s report. 
(6) The Treasurer’s report. 
(7) Reports of committees. 
(8) The election of officers, Directors, and 
Executive Committee. 
(9) Unfinished business. 
(10) New business. 
Adjournment. 


Vv 
OFFICERS 


1. The elective officers of the Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, one or more Vice-Presidents and one or more Hon- 
orary Vice-Presidents, as the Board of Directors may 
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from time to time determine ; a Secretary, an Editor of 
the Society’s publications, and a Treasurer, all of which 
elective officers shall be chosen by the Board of Directors 
at its annual meeting in May. The Secretary may serve 
as Editor of the Society’s magazine and other publica- 
tions. 

2. The elective officers shall be elected for one year, 
and shall hold office until their successors, duly elected, 
have qualified. 


VI 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of the So- 
ciety, to consist of the President (ea officio), Secretary 
(ea officio), Treasurer (ex officio), and twelve other per- 
sons to be chosen by the Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting. 

2. The Executive Committee shall, subject to the con- 
trol of the Board of Directors, administer the affairs of 
the Society, fix its own quorum, decide the salaries of 
paid officials of the Society, and fill temporarily all 
vacancies occurring in any office. 

3. The President and Secretary of the Society shall 
be respectively ex officio Chairman and Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 

t, The Executive Committee shall meet at least once 
in each month, except July and August, on a fixed date 
to be determined by the committee, and shall hold spe- 
cial meetings at the request of the President and Secre- 
tary or of any three of its members. 

5. The order of business at the meetings of the 
Executive Committee shall be as follows: 


(1) The call to order. 

(2) Reading of the minutes. 

(3) Announcements and communications. 
(4) The Treasurer’s report. 

(5) The Secretary’s report. 

(6) Unfinished business. 

(7) New business. 

(8) Adjournment. 


VII 
THe Work OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The executive work of the Society shall be organ- 
ized under the charge of the President and Secretary, 
who shall undertake to bring into close and active co- 
operation the peace forces of the United States, promote 
the organization of the Society as herein provided, and 
wdvise with peace workers in this and other countries, 
to the end that public sentiment favorable to the princi- 
ples for which the Society stands may be organized and 
strengthened. The President and Secretary shall make 
annual reports of their work, which shall include the 
work of the Executive Committee, to the Board of Di- 
rectors, 

2. President——The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Society, of the Board of Directors, and 
of the Executive Committee. He shall have general 
direction of the work of the Society. He shall, as far 
as possible, guide and develop the peace forces of the 
country in accordance with the principles of the AMEri- 
CAN PEACE Socrety, its constitution and by-laws. 
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3. Secretary.—The Secretary shall issue notices of all 
meetings, keep the minutes of all meetings of the So- 
ciety, of its Board of Directors, and of its Executive 
Committee. He shall have charge of the records of the 
Society, shall sign, with the President, such instru- 
ments as require their signatures, approve all bills sub- 
mitted to the Treasurer for payment, and shall make 
such reports and perform such other duties as are inci- 
dent to his office or may be required of him by the Presi- 
dent, the Board of Directors, or the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

4, Assistant Secretary.—One or more assistant secre- 
taries may be appointed by the President of the AMERI- 
CAN Peace Sociery, on nomination by the Secretary 
and approval of the Executive Committee, to assist the 
Secretary in the discharge of his duties. 

5. Editor—The Editor shall edit the Society’s peri- 
odical and other publications and attend to the distri- 
bution of such publications. 


6. Associate Editor—One or more associate editors 
may be appointed by the President of the AMERICAN 
PracE Society, on nomination by the Editor and ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee, to assist the Editor 
in the discharge of his duties. 

%. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive and re- 
ceipt for all moneys, legacies, or gifts from whatever 
source paid to the Society. He shall keep a book of 
accounts, open at all reasonable times to the inspection 
of the Board of Directors. He shall recommend to the 
Board of Directors and Executive Committee the bank 
or banks for deposit, the rate of interest on bank bal- 
ances, and advise relative to the investment of the funds 
of the AmertcAN Peace Socrery in such manner as 
may best serve its interests. He shall disburse the funds 
of the Society upon the approval of the President and 
Secretary. The Treasurer’s account shall be audited 
annually. 

8. Assistant Treasurer—One or more assistant treas- 
urers may be appointed by the President of the Ameri- 
CAN Peace Sociery, on nomination by the Treasurer 
and approval of the Executive Committee, to assist the 
‘Treasurer in the discharge of his duties. Vouchers cov- 
ering disbursements by assistant treasurers shall require 
such certification or approval as the Executive Commit- 
tee may direct. 

9. A Periodical.—The Society shall issue a periodical 
to be known as the Advocate of Peace. 


VIII 


ITEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY 


The principal office of the Society shall be in the City 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 


IX 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
The meetings of the Board of Directors and of the 
Executive Committee shall be held as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and the Society may hold public meetings and 
conferences at such time and place as shall be fixed by 
the Executive Committee. 
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X 
‘TYPES OF MEMBERS 


1. Annual Members.—Any citizen or resident of the 
United States or of its dependencies who is in agreement 
with the purposes of the Society, or any other person 
with the approval of the Executive Committee, may be- 
come an Annual Member of the AMERICAN Peace So- 
cIeTY upon the payment of such dues as may be fixed 
by the Board of Directors. Such members shall be en- 
titled to receive the Society’s periodical. 

2. Sustaining Members.—Any citizen or resident of 
the United States or of its dependencies who is in agree- 
ment with the purposes of the Society, or any other per- 
son with the approval of the Executive Committee, may 
become a sustaining member of the AMERICAN PEACE 
Society upon the annual payment of not less than five 
dollars. Such members shall be entitled to receive the 
Society’s periodical and other publications of a general 
character. 

3. Contribuling Members.—Any citizen or resident of 
the United States or its dependencies who is in agree- 
ment with the purposes of the Society, or any other per- 
son with the approval of the Executive Committee, may 
become a contributing member of the AMERICAN PEACE 
Society upon the annual payment of not less than 
twenty-five dollars. Such members shall be entitled to 
all the publications of the Society. 

4. Life Members.—Any citizen or resident of the 
United States or of its dependencies who is in agreement 
with the purposes of the Society, or any other person 
with the approval of the Executive Committee, may be- 
come a life member of the AMERICAN PEACE Society 
upon application to the Board of Directors, election, and 
the payment of not less than one hundred dollars. Each 
life member shall, during his life, receive the publica- 
tions of the Society. 

5. Institutional Members.—Any institution aiming to 
promote the cause of international peace, if approved by 
the Board of Directors, may become an institutional 
member of the AMERICAN PeAcE Society. This mem- 
bership shall be an annual membership, for which the 
institution shall pay annually to the AMERICAN PEACE 
Soctrety not less than twenty-five dollars. Institutional 
members shall be entitled to the same benefits as con- 
tributing members. 

6. Honorary Members—Those who have rendered 
specially meritorious or distinguished service to the 
cause of international peace, and have been approved 
for such distinction by two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any meeting of the Board of Directors, shall 
become honorary members. 


XI 
AMENDING THis CONSTITUTION 


The object of this Society shall never be changed, but 
the constitution may in all other respects be amended 
at the annual meeting of the Board of Directors by a 
two-thirds vote on the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee ; provided, that notice of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been mailed to each member of the 
Board of Directors at least ten days prior to the meeting. 
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1828 " ’ 1922 
The American Peace Society 


NINETY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner of the American Peace Society, 
celebrating the 94th anniversary of its organization, was 
held at Rauscher’s, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1922, at 
7.30 o’clock p. m., Hon. Andrew J. Montague, President 
of the Society, presiding. 

THE PROGRAM 

“Our plan is composed of two parts, viz: A Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations, either of which might exist 
without the other, but they would tend much more to the 
happiness of mankind if united in one plan, though not in 
one body. A congress of ambassadors from all those Chris- 
tian and civilized nations who should choose to unite in the 
measure is highly desirable to fix the fluctuating and various 
points of international law, by the consent of all the parties 
represented, making the law of nations so plain that a court 
composed of the most eminent jurists of the countries repre- 
sented at the Congress could easily apply those principles to 
any particular case brought before them.” Wouuxsam Lapp, 

Founder of the American Peace Society, from 
His “Essay on a Congress of Nations,” 1840. 


Speakers 
INVOCATION 
Jay T. Stockine, D. D. 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Hon. ANDREW J. MONTAGUE 
from Virginia, VPresident 
Society 
JUSTICE AS BETWEEN NATIONS 
CHARLES CHENEY Hype, Esq. 

Professor of International Law, Author of “International 
Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States” 

A SUGGESTION FOR THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
CAPTAIN GORDON GORDON-SMITH 
Captain of the Royal Serbian Army, attached to the Intelli- 
gence Headquarters Staff, Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes 


Representative American Peace 


CERTAIN IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
War AND PEACE 
Pror. CARL EMIL SEASHORE 
Dean, Graduate College, State University of Iowa, former 
President American Psychological Association, 
Author of Many Psychological Texts 
GREECE AND PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST 
JOANNES GENNADIUS, G. C. V. O., D. C. L., LL. D. 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Greece to Great Britain 
Soutu AMERICA AND NORTH AMERICA 
His ExcetLency, SENork Don BELTRAN MATHIEU 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Chile to 
the United States of America 
THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE IN OUR WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe 
Director General, Pan American Union 
“And as all history is the picture of war, as we have said, 
so it is no less true that it is the record of the mitigation 


and decline of war.” RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


—Before the American Peace Society, at the Odeon, in 
Boston, 1838. 
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Introductory Remarks of the President 


President MonraGcue: I regret to suggest amidst the 
good cheer of the evening the discouraging aspect of 
peace throughout the world. Revolutions, wars, and 
rumors of wars, following the most immeasurable con- 
flict of arms of all ages, still vex our peace and diminish 
our hope. But these things have come despite the extra- 
ordinary efforts that have been made in the past ninety- 
four vears for the end in whose behalf we are assembled 
this evening. The forces of cupidity and dishonesty, 
prejudice and distrust, rivalries and ambitions, fears and 
anger, seem still to excite the passions that so quickly 
bring forth war. Therefore, it is our supreme duty to 
co-operate with all the sound, wise, and pacific activities 
of the world, with the view of combating the unholy 
influences that precipitate nations into wars. We take 
hope, however, from the Conference at Versailles, from 
the Conference at Washington, from at 
other places in the world, and from the goodly men and 
women throughout the years, of whom you here afford 
an example. 


conferences 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we have with us this evening 
a distinguished lawyer, an author of note; perhaps | 
may say his two recent volumes on international law 
establish the high-water-mark contribution to that great 
subject, and I have very great pleasure in asking Mr. 
Charles Cheney Hyde to respond. ( Applause.) 


Charles Cheney Hyde 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am, of 
course, most grateful for the generous words of intro- 
duction. The late Prof. Goldwin Smith gave an account 
of a distinguished Anglican bishop who was so over- 
worked by his numerous duties as to be unable to appl) 
his mind to the discourses which he had to give, and so 
in place of intellectual effort he employed a most satis- 
factory substitute: a powerful voice and a genial manner. 
The scheme worked so well that his auditors were quite 
impressed by the result. I have the greatest respect for 
such aman. If any public speaker can disguise the bar- 
renness of his own mind he really deserves respect of his 
hearers. I should like to follow in his wake; if I knew 
the devices I should try to do so. Hesitating to make 
such an attempt before such an audience as this, I shall 
simply advert to a few facts which perhaps are known to 
all of you, and ask you to make your own deductions. 

In 1899, and again in 1907, there was established at 
The Hague a so-called Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
The United States has frequently been a litigant before 
that court and it has been, sometimes, successful. We 
have with us tonight the distinguished agent of the first 
case that was arbitrated before that tribunal in the per- 
son of the Hon. Jackston H. Ralston. But that court 
was unfortunate in one respect: there was no agreement 
by the powers creating it whereby the slightest legal 
duty was imposed upon any contracting State to adjudi- 
cate any differences of any kind. The court remained 
simply a panel of judges available for use when it was 
so desired. 

Now, experience has shown that courts of justice, how 
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ever cleverly organized, serve as no deterrent of war 
when no legal duty is imposed upon States to invoke their 
aid. Are you aware of the fact—of course you are—that 
at this moment the United States is not a party to a 
single treaty obliging it to adjudicate or arbitrate before 
any international tribunal any issue, however justiciable 
or arbitrable, in case that issue involves the vital inter- 
ests or integrity or honor of one of the contracting 
States? And that leads me to my first question, which 
I should like to submit to your consideration: In pro- 
portion as we are cutting down our naval force and les- 
sening our power to fight, is it not necessary for the 
United States to secure some general agreement whereby 
at least justiciable differences, as they are called, will be 
submitted to some international tribunal for adjustment 
by judicial process ? 

I leave that to your consideration. It is a fair ques- 
tion for a peace society to consider. Might it not be an 
amusing occupation for the outside world to observe an 
organization as old as this, with its fine traditions and 
not lacking in influence, remaining inert, and not seek- 
ing to bring home to public opinion in this country 
methods conducive to the establishment of peace? I take 
it that public opinion in the United States today is de- 
termined that, as far as our country is concerned, wars 
shall not recur, save under those extraordinary condi- 
tions when our own national defense leaves no alterna- 
tive. Moreover, that public opinion—if I read it 
aright—is longing for constructive, definite, simple, 
understandable suggestions, indicative of methods for 
the maintenance of peace. Those methods will be fur- 
nished. If an organization such as this can furnish 
them, it will have justified the ninety-four years of its 
existence. But if, unfortunately, it cannot; if it fails 
at this hour to have the imagination, the breadth of 
vision, the initiative, to point out constructive, useful 
plans; if it fails, moreover, to enlist all the peace-loving 
forces in this land, under whatever name, in a common, 
single effort to give that constructive aid which the peo- 
ple and statesmen of this country need, I fear the or- 
ganization will sink into a lamentable desuetude. Let 
us hope it does not. 

In 1920 you recall that an advisory committee of 
jurists met at The Hague at the invitation of the League 
of Nations to draft a plan for a so-called permanent 
court of international justice. That work was accom- 
plished. Mr. Elihu Root and Dr. James Brown Scott 
rendered valuable service, and beyond what the world 
will ever know, in providing a project which marks a 
milestone in the progress of international justice, be- 
cause their project presented a singular contrast to that 
of 1899 and of 1907. It was a project which provided 
that a reasonable, broad, yet limited class of so-called 
justiciable differences should not only be adjustable be- 
fore the tribunal, but also that all States accepting that 
arrangement should by compulsory process have a right 
to demand adjustment. That proposal was reported, as 
you know, to the League of Nations, and in the autumn 
and winter of 1920 the Council and the Assembly of 
that organization combined to make radical changes. I 
refer to only one change. That was the change which 
rubbed out the noble plan for the compulsory adjudica- 
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tion of international differences. Now, we have the 
court as it was established finally by the League of Na- 
tions on December 13, 1920. Compulsory process was 
eliminated, but there was given an alternative to States 
desiring to utilize the compulsory idea, in case those 
States desired, by signing a particular agreement as 
among themselves to bind each other to adjudicate jus- 
ticiable differences. Many States have already availed 
themselves of that privilege. What is the situation to- 
day? We have this tribunal established by the League 
of Nations, itself the agency of the League of Nations, 
the judges chosen by the League of Nations, and the 
conditions on which non-member States may have access 
to the court fixed by the League of Nations. The United 
States has the right of access. Recently the League en- 
larged the opportunities for the use of the court by giv- 
ing access thereto to Turkey, Russia, Germany and 
Mexico. Furthermore, we find that in the selection of 
judges greatest wisdom and sense have been shown, and 
a bench of the highest order has been selected, the Amer- 
ican member being Prof. John Bassett Moore, our first 
international jurist. The president of the court is Dr. 
Loder, of the Netherlands, and England is represented 
by Viscount Finley, formerly Lord High Chancellor. 
With that court so established, the United States is 
therefore confronted with this alternative, and I would 
like to state it as simply as I can for your consideration: 
Would it be wise for our country, by reason of the fine 
personnel of the judges and the excellent organization 
of the court, to accept the tribunal as it stands, notwith- 
standing its connection with the League of Nations, and 
so become one of its supporters; or would it be wiser 
for the United States to withhold the support until it 
has endeavored either to withdraw the court from the 
League of Nations, or until it has at least secured a gen- 
eral agreement that all justiciable issues be adjudicated 
by compulsory process before the court ? 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is one of the great prob- 
lems concerning us today. I venture no opinion on it, 
but I would like to leave one suggestion of my own by 
way of conclusion: For the sake of our own safety as a 
nation, the United States ought at an early date to se- 
cure some general arrangement whereby all justiciable 
differences which may confront it shall within reason- 
able limits be settled by some permanent court of inter- 
national justice. Such an arrangement offers a national 
safeguard. It needs to be established, and, in seeking 
to establish it, we are sure that we are advancing the 
cause of justice among nations. (Applause.) 


President Montaaue: Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
quite sure you appreciate the importance of the sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Hyde, in which I must express my 
earnest concurrence. I do not think that the people of 
America should have one doubt or trepidation as to the 
practicability, as to the wisdom, as to the duty of the 
establishment of a permanent court of international 
justice when we realize what has been accomplished by 
a permanent Supreme Court of international justice for 
the States of the American Union. That is the great 
prototype of such a tribunal. If we have done this, why 
should other people fail in doing what we have accom- 
plished ? 
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So I hope that America will take her part in some 
way by becoming a real live member of this great inter- 
national juridical tribunal. If we have settled difficul- 
ties between men within nations, why can we not settle 
difficulties between nations by similar tribunals? We 
do not altogether stop the difficulties between persons, 
but we tremendously abbreviate and diminish the diffi- 
culties, and we settle them without bloodshed and with- 
out force. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, people who are undertaking to 
do their duty should court advice and suggestions, and 
we are very fortunate this evening in having with us a 
distinguished gentleman who will make suggestions for 
the betterment of the American Peace Society. This 
gentleman is a captain in the Royal Serbian Army, at- 
tached to the Intelligence Headquarters Staff of the 
country which he represents at Washington. He is also 
an author of distinction, who has written a great book 
upon Serbia and Jugoslavia, a book which pictures per- 
haps the most pathetic scenes in the great tragedy that 
took place upon European battlefields. 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you Captain 
Gordon Gordon-Smith. (Applause.) 


Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith . 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have been asked to say a 
few words this evening on the subject of propaganda. I 
presume I have been called upon because I have had my 
share in this work during the recent World War. 

When the United States came into the war the Ser- 
bian Government, in whose service I was, remembered 
that there were in this country 700,000 Jugoslavs. Be- 
ing technically Austrian subjects, enemy aliens, they 
were not liable to the draft, and yet, as we were fighting 
to free their country from the yoke of Austria, they had 
a more active interest in the conflict than the other in- 
habitants of the United States. 

The Serbian Government was, in consequence, desir- 
ous that the American Government should recruit, arm, 
and organize these Jugoslavs as a special legion and send 
them to fight alongside their Serbian brothers-in-race on 
the Salonica front. I was in consequence given the mis- 
sion by the Prince Regent, now King Alexander, and the 
Headquarters Staff of the Serbian Army to proceed to 
the United States to plead their cause. I will always 
bear a grateful remembrance of the sympathy and en- 
thusiasm I found in this country for Serbia, its army, 
and its people. The proposal I brought was, however, 
a new one and it was some time before its justice and 
opportunity was appreciated. As a consequence, it was 
not until late in July, 1918, that Congress voted the 
necessary appropriation of $200,000,000 for raising and 
equipping the Slav Legions, and the war came to an end 
before the force could be organized. 

But the réle played by foreign propaganda in the 
United States did not end with the signing of the armis- 
tice, which put an end to actual hostilities. 

The fact that the United States was the only nation 
to emerge from the fiery furnace of war with all its re- 
sources in men, money, and material practically intact, 
gave it, economically, a predominant position vis-a-vis 
the nations which had been bled white by four long years 
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of conflict. America, in addition, had gone into the war 
not for mean and sordid motives, but for a high ideal. 
She came out of it as she went in, with her hands clean. 
She asked for no territory, no war indemnities, no spe- 
cial advantages. For the first time in history, as far as 
she was concerned, the harsh dictum of Brennus, rae 
victis, did not find application. This assured her moral 
force. 

As a consequence, it was to the United States that 
every nation turned for material aid and moral support. 
As long as the war lasted the actual state of conflict op- 
erated like the hoops on a barrel, binding the Allies 
closely together. As soon, however, as the outside pres- 
sure was removed, internal forces again began to operate 
which threatened their union. There were thousands of 
miles of frontier to lay down, huge extents of territory 
subject to rival claims, and fierce competition for spheres 
of influence and economic advantages. 

In this struggle each nation was desirous of obtaining 
the material aid and the moral support of the United 
States, and each in consequence tried to convince the 
American people of the justice of its cause and claims. 
Their great difficulty in making these clear was the want 
of knowledge of the mass of the American people of 
European affairs. America is a comparatively young 
nation which, for a century and a half, has had as its 
task the development and exploitation of a vast conti- 
nent. This task taxed its energies to the utmost and 
absorbed its entire attention, with the result that for the 
majority of its citizens Europe was a terra incognita and 
its political divisions and aspirations a sealed book. 

Then, suddenly, the United States is called upon to 
act as the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. Her prac- 
tically boundless economic influence is invoked to bring 
back commercial prosperity and her moral influence is 
invoked to aid in the triumph of what each nation re- 
garded as its just claims. It soon became evident to the 
European governments that the great stumbling block 
to interesting Americans efficaciously in European af- 
fairs was the general lack of knowledge of the conditions 
and aspirations of the nations on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

This state of affairs the various nations proceeded to 
remedy by undertaking an intensive campaign of propa- 
ganda for the education of public opinion. Huge bu- 
reaux were established at various centers, large staffs of 
propagandists, both European and American, were em- 
ployed and the various countries started in to present 
their arguments and views to the American public at 
high pressure. 

Unfortunately, there was no longer any sign of that 
Entente between them which had given them victory on 
the field of battle. On the contrary, they rapidly devel- 
oped divergences of view which in some instances became 
transformed into actual hostility. The American public, 
therefore, had the unlovely spectacle of half a score of 
nations, which had shed their blood together for the 
noblest of causes, quarreling and bickering among them- 
selves over questions of frontiers, territories, and spheres 
of influence. 

If each nation in its propaganda had confined itself 
to a clear and objective statement of its claims and as- 
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pirations no great harm would have been done. But 
they were not content with stating the case for them- 
selves; they attacked and belittled the statements and 
claims of the rival nations. Unpleasant truths were 
suppressed and skillful legal subtleties masqueraded as 
serious arguments. The object of all this propaganda 
was ostensibly to inform and educate American public 
opinion, but by its methods it defeated its own object. 
Instead of educating public opinion it only confused it. 
The great mass of the public, being ignorant of the geo- 
graphical and political conditions on the other side of 
the Atlantic, were torn this way and that by conflicting 
statements and misstatements. 

Then appeals were made to the foreign immigrant 
section of the population to take up the cause of their 
country of origin, and they were encouraged to use their 
influence with their Senators and Congressmen to es- 
pouse its cause. It goes without saying that this carry- 
ing of international questions into local politics could 
only have the worst possible effect. No more unlikely 
method of obtaining a calm and just opinion of the 
American people on a foreign question could be devised 
or anything more likely to hamper and embarrass the 
President and the Executive in its difficult and delicate 
task. 

Then the daily press was flooded with a mass of re- 
ports and communiques, often hopelessly contradictory. 
Propagandists took advantage of the love of sensation 
of the more ignorant to paint lurid and exaggerated pic- 
tures of conditions on the other side if they thought that 
this would aid their cause or, better still, discredit their 
opponents. Stories of plots, revolutions, insurrections, 
and massacres were published broadcast, till the average 
American believed that all Europe was chaos and con- 
fusion. The propagandists forgot “curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost,” and that if each side passed its 
time blackening the character of its rivals they would 
all end, in the eyes of the Americans, of being of the 
same sombre hue. 

At the same time the picture has its bright side. 
There is not the slightest doubt that since the war an 
immense number of people in the United States have 
been led to take an active part or interest in foreign 
affairs and are making intelligent and diligent efforts to 
inform themselves. The existence of such an admirable 
publication as the “Current History Magazine” and the 
foreign departments of the great reviews and magazines 
bear eloquent testimony to the immensely increased in- 
terest in foreign affairs. 

The great schools and universities have also taken up 
the discussion of latter-day foreign problems and have 
called on “men of light and leading” to address their 
students. I do not, of course, expect that there will be 
unanimity of views on all European questions among 
such educators. God forbid; it is only by free and open 
discussion that the truth can be known. 

All propaganda that comes out into the light of day 
is respectable and legitimate. What is to be combated 
is the anonymous communication, the faked telegram, 
the deliberately false news emanating from all sorts of 
obscure committees and agencies, many with axes to 
grind of the least reputable kind, which flood the press 
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and spread doubt and anxiety among the public. There 
are, unfortunately, too many people who have interest 
in “fishing in troubled waters,” and all their attempts 
to alarm or misinform public opinion should be severely 
condemned. 

The combating of such dangerous and insidious influ- 
ences is, in my opinion, a task eminently suitable for a 
great organization like the American Peace Society, 


(Applause. ) 


President MontaGcue: Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
sure we are appreciative of the contribution that has 
been made by the distinguished gentleman who has just 
taken his seat. 

The most interesting things of life are perhaps the 
most mysterious things of life. When a student in col- 
lege I was jealous of the gifts of students who knew 
psychology; I admired them as wizards let down from 
above, and when we can have that great science inter- 
preted to us as applied to the causes of war, we then 
reach the very subtle motives and objects and natures of 
mankind. 

We have with us a gentleman competent to deal with 
these mysteries, a gentleman who has long been a_ pro- 
fessor and an author in the realm of psychology 

I have pleasure in introducing to you a gentleman 
well known to the American public, Prof. Carl Emil 
Seashore. (Applause. ) 


Prof. Seashore, 


Chairman Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
National Research Council 


Some experiments have recently been made on the 
psychology of peace and war among cats and dogs. 

An experimenter prepared a cat in such a way and 
employed such instruments and technique that it was 
possible to see and record all the processes of digestion 
in natural operation. In order to determine the effect 
of mental attitude on digestion, the cat was first given a 
standard meal, after which all the performances in the 
digestive tract were observed and reported in detail. 

The cat was then given a standard meal again, and 
immediately thereafter he was confronted by a barking 
dog in leash—without danger and yet irritating. It was 
observed that the processes of digestion were immediately 
stopped and the food lay like lead in the stomach and 
that the indigestion resulted in a sustained, nasty, fight- 
ing disposition on the part of the cat. 

The next day the cat was again given a standard meal, 
and this time, after eating, it was gently stroked in a 
kindly manner until it lay purring in solid contentment, 
and the observation showed that the digestive processes 
were not only normal, but better than the normal; and 
the state of well being sustained a sweet and winning 
disposition in the cat. 

This experiment has been repeated on different ani- 
mals, and it is certain that the same principle applies to 
man. It furnishes a scientifie foundation for the con- 
ventional practice of good cheer, restfulness, beautiful 
surroundings, and pleasantry at meal-time ; as it equally 
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condemns the presence of anger, worry, and other forms 
of mental strain—even thinking—while eating. It jus- 
tifies the employment of many words that say nothing, 
but act like the stroking of the cat in producing a 
purring contentment in the diners. 

But this annual feast is of serious moment; and I 
must therefore tie a moral to the tale of the cat, namely, 
that what we found about the vital processes and dispo- 
sition of the cat in this experiment is equally true in 
the actual life of a nation or nations. As the cat was 
thrown into an unfortunate disposition by the barking 
dog on the leash and into a beneficent and wholesome 
attitude by the gentle stroking, so nations are thrown 
into an attitude of war, not only by actual danger, but 
even by the sight of stacked arms; and they are disarmed 
and thrown into an attitude of co-operation through the 
sympathetic stroking which expresses a genuine good 
will. 

But you ask one question of nature and nature will 
ask you ten, So the question arose as to whether it 
would be possible to get good results by both irritating 
and caressing the cat at the same time. Those who have 
tried this with children can guess the result. The 
caresses are wasted. 

And this raises the question, Can we get good results 
by attempting to sooth a nation by gentle stroking at the 
same time that we bark at it? Take the case of our 
neighbor, Mexico. If, like the dog, with hair erect and 


teeth bare, braced for a leap, we should bark across the 
border, would it do any good to stroke soothingly at the 


same time? Perhaps we can base a national policy on 
this experiment of the cat. 

While conscious of the heavy war clouds hanging over 
us, speaking as a psychologist, I should like to say a few 
cheerful things with reference to the future of peace. In 
the first place, the evolution of human society and its 
resources is going to be from now on a consciously di- 
rected evolution. We are right in the heart of the transi- 
tion, breaking away from what might be called mere 
natural selection and traditional sway. Until recently, 
progressive people have acted like squatters taking pos- 
session of undeveloped resources as they found them. In 
politics, religion, and art there has been but little gen- 
eralization. Cults, sects, and schools have struggled for 
survival as primitive savage tribes struggled for bodily 
supremacy. Health has been regarded as a gift and dis- 
ease as a matter of fate, both in an unjustifiable sense. 
We are just emerging from a provincial type of govern- 
ment, primitive industry, and a dead philosophy. 

Witness before us consciously directed movements for 
the conservation of natural resources—physical and 
mental, organic and inorganic, human and animal, indi- 
vidual and national. The care of health of body and 
mind, which was until recently an individual affair, is 
now a state and social affair, organized on principles of 
society and government. Eugenics, the science or art of 
improving offspring, especially of the human race, and 
euthenics, the science of improving the human race by 
external influences, apart from considerations of he- 
redity, are making tremendous strides and will shape the 
future of man. The League of Nations, peace confer- 
ences—world movements in every direction—are con- 
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sciously directing the course of evolution. Birth control 
and race suicide are made the objects of conscious delib- 
eration. The educational unit is a world unit. 

Contrast this conscious direction of enormously rapid 
development in every phase of human life and endeavor 
with the blind march of chance and tradition before the 
present century. Now, conscious direction means delib- 
eration. Deliberation means a second thought and the 
approval of reason. The universal sway 
direction of evolution will inevitably be in the direction 
of world peace. 

In the second place, man is gelling belter. Opposing 
evolution, Bryan and his following maintain that man 
was created in a perfect state and has degenerated ; and 
the ultra-evolutionists maintain that the civilization of 
the five most cultured nations of the world is on the verge 
of decline. Yet I say man is getting better. What is 
the evidence? One line of evidence is found in the prin- 
ciple that a civilization can be measured in terms of the 
number of people who can live together in peace. Among 
the most primitive people this is less than thirty; and, 
as culture gradually comes in, the unit gets larger and 
larger until, under the stars and stripes, a hundred mil- 
lion people can dwell together in the bonds of peace. 
This increase in the size of the political unit has been a 
gradually progressive one from the most primitive times ; 
and no one can seriously question the probability of its 
culmination in civilization as a world unit. 

But look at it from another point of view. Is man get- 
ting better? ‘Trace the evolution or history of marriage 
and chastity in the family; trace the evolution of the 
status of woman; trace the evolution of the treatment of 
the sick and wounded, particularly the insane; trace the 
evolution of forethought for health and morals; trace 
each of these from its very inception and no one can im- 
agine that the steady progress of advance should stop 
suddenly at this moment. Evil is never on a straight 
line. It proceeds in whirling vortices. So, on the basis 
of the past, we rejoice that man is growing better, and 
that the rate of improvement is increasing in geometric 
ratio. 

In the third place, man is adaptable. Within the last 
decade countless theorists have held that human nature 
is so thoroughly established that a few hundred years of 
culture has not modified human nature seriously and 
will never do so. They are right. There are always 
countless processes of death and decay in the upward 
trend of life. It is a fact that we have been thousands 
of millions of years in the making and human nature is 
not altered fundamentally by a few hundred years of 
culture or environment. But the fortunate fact is that 
human nature, even in its lowest form, is endowed with 
almost limitless resources, so that, given the opportunity 
for cultural expression and refinement, the individual 
will be better from generation to generation, as he cre- 
ates a better environment. The education and enfran- 
chisement of women will make the world different ; per- 
haps not in immediate political reaction, but in the long 
process of evolution. Political forethought by both men 
and women will make the world better. 

It is trite to say that environment is opportunity. 
Given a consciously directed environment, and original 
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adapting him- 
nature appre- 


man wil! be found amply responsive for 
self without suddenly changing human 
ciably. 

In the last place, the world is getting smaller. The 
development of the means of communication and travel, 
of transmission of information, the stock of common 
knowledge, the mingling of races in finance, industries, 
and art annihilates distance and boundaries and tends 
to make the world one. When nations in the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth can daily see and hear one an- 
other through moving pictures and radio broadcast, they 
will become neighbors. 

For world sympathy there are two things in particular 
that we have not yet realized. One is a universal lan- 
guage, not to replace well-established languages, but to 
furnish one universal means of communication for busi- 
ness, science, and government; and that is coming. The 
other is a vitalization of religion. Fanaticism in re- 
ligion and the Babel of language are two fundamental 
sources of war. The result of pooling the religions of 
the world, as we are doing in this century, is going to be 
the development of a world religion—an attitude toward 
a supreme being which will result in a progressive reali- 
zation of truth, goodness, and beauty. 


MontaGuE: Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
subject which the speaker has dealt with I 
am sure will give you some idea of my prophecy: that 
one must be in a very exalted intellectual state to ex- 
pound these very perplexing questions. 


President 
very difficult 


I have great pleasure of now introducing to you a 


remarkable man. He comes to us from that nation 
which has given the most penetrating and permanent 
contributions to the civilizations of the world. I have 
no doubt that the most extraordinary contribution ever 
made to the civilizations of the world has been made by 
the Greek culture and Greek achievements. We have 
from that country Dr. Joannes Gennadius, late Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain, perhaps the foremost diplomat of Greece. 

I mention one further fact. Dr. Gennadius has re- 
cently given to the American College of Classics at 
Athens his great library, consisting of over fifty thou- 
sand volumes, making that library now not only one of 
great volume but of symmetry. He has consented to be 
with us tonight and I have very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing him. (Applause.) 


Joannes Gennadius 


I have to confess to you that it has been with consid- 
erable hesitation, not to say diffidence, that I complied 
with the wish of your committee that I should address 
to you a few words tonight; and this on two grounds. 
In the first instance, I felt that I could say really very 
little either in substance or in form which would come 
up at all, or approach, to the high standard of the ad- 
dresses which your committee provides for you on such 
occasion and of which you have already had several ex- 
amples. 

In the second place, I am the representative of a 
country which is still at war, and consequently I very 
much doubted whether I could face you as an advocate 
of peace. And yet with us Greeks the tradition of peace 
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is an ancient and glorious one; for, as you know, the 
Greeks were the first who established an organization 
whereby interstate disputes could be peaceably solved; I 
refer to the far-famed Amphictyonie Council; and it is 
in the history of Greece that we meet the first instances 
of international arbitration for the solution of danger- 
ous and thorny questions. 

How is it, then, you may well ask, that we find our- 
selves in this ninth consecutive year under arms? It is, 
ladies and gentlemen, because this effort is made by us 
for the liberation of our own flesh and blood, our own 
brothers who are suffering under the most savage and 
brutal sway which has ever disgraced Europe. Do not 
forget that there is but one means for a down-trodden 
race to attain to liberty, and that is by a just war. It 
will not become necessary to labor in order to demon- 
strate this proposition before an American audience; for 
you have not forgotten, nor can you forget, that it was 
after an heroic struggle that you have attained to your 
present position of peace and prosperity; that you did 
not hesitate to embark in a terrible civil war when you 
thought that you were doing an act of justice in liberat- 
ing an alien race that lived among you; that you waged 
war against a distant country in order to free a neigh- 
boring island; and that in the late World War you took 
a chivalrous part, not because your own country was 
menaced, but because you thought justly that the liber- 
ties of the human race were at stake. (Applause.) 

Let us, then, be aware of abusive appeals to peace; 
let us examine closely those who preach peace and make 
a desert. You may remember classic instances of such 
deceptive assurances of peace ; you remember the case of 
the Russian general who smothered the uprising of the 
Poles in rivers of blood and who maintained order under 
his jack-boot, but who informed his master, the Tzar, 
that peace and order reigned in Warsaw. 

It is the same now with the Turks; Kemal Pasha and 
his colleagues have, to all intents and purposes, exter- 
minated the entire Armenian nation, and they proclaim 
that there is peace in Armenia—the appalling peace of 
death. Day by day thousands of Greeks are being butch- 
ered and those few that remain are driven off herdlike 
to the wilderness from which there is no return: for 
famished and naked they drop one after the other by the 
wayside. 

Your own missionaries have witnessed these awful 
occurrences ; your own agents have reported these things 
officially. Will you remain impassive? Will you think 
that such occurrences do not concern you? I beg you 
to believe that there is no disposition on our part to lead 
you into complications, far less to make war; but God 
Almighty has bestowed upon you an arm far more 
mighty than the sword; your prestige, your political in- 
fluence, the conviction that exists, to your honor, that you 
are not seeking any advantage, enables you to raise your 
voice and declare that such occurrences do not leave you 
cold, and that you will see that ultimately the criminals 
will be accountable for their crimes. 

In these convictions I hope, I firmly believe, that the 
purposes of your society will go abroad to the world as 
aiming at the establishment of peace, but peace founded 
on law and order and justice and freedom. (Applause. ) 
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President MontaGcuE: Ladies and Gentlemen, it is 
indeed a source of encouragement to find a statesman 
living in an environment at this time so deterrent who 
is able to give us so optimistic a note as has been given 
by the distinguished gentleman from Greece. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the last speaker of the evening 
comes to us from a country to which we are bound by 
geographic and political and historical ties. The people 
of the United States have had but few international 
policies ; one of them it is pertinent on this occasion to 
mention: that is the Monroe Doctrine, which I would 
briefly define as the purpose and the duty and the self- 
defense of the American people to underwrite free gov- 
ernments on this hemisphere. (Applause.) 

Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe and others long spoke 
of the cementing and strengthening the ties that bind 
North and South America together. 

I have very great pleasure in introducing to you a 
representative of one of the great republics of South 
America. He remarks confidentially to me that the 
topic “North and South America” as given upon the 
program is not really the one which he desires to speak 
upon, and assuming the liberty that a presiding officer 
sometimes must assume, and if he will pardon me, I will 
tell him that in my section of country I once knew an 
old negro preacher who said he had three objects in tak- 
ing a text: one was to take it; the second to depart from 
it, and the third never to come back to it. (Laughter. ) 
lle may use such latitude and express such views as he 
desires upon any subject touching the peace of our 
hemisphere or the peace of the world and we will be 
most grateful to him for them. I have now the great 
pleasure of introducing His Excellency Seftor Don 
Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Chile to the United States. (Applause.) 


His Excellency Senor Don Beltran Mathieu 


GENTLEMEN : I gratefully appreciate the invitation of 
the American Peace Society to talk to you tonight about 
a matter which is much upon my thought and heart. 


Peace, gentlemen! If it were only as patent in our 
acts as in our words! 

Are we to be condemned always to mere mouthings of 
peace and never, except at brief intervals, to behold its 
bright radiance on the horizon of our planet? 

How strange it is that, with the exception of some 
pessimistic philosopher who looks upon war as the nat- 
ural state of humanity, or of some deluded poet who 
defines man as the wolf of man, no one argues against 
peace. On the contrary, the aggressor as well as the op- 
pressed among the peoples of the earth assume the atti- 
tude of seeking peace while their governments are busily 
engaged in casting upon opponents the responsibility of 
having broken the peace. 

And what terrible evils are charged against those ad- 
versaries: the extremes of moral and material misery 
from the collective slaughtering loosed by war! 

How strenuously each nation seeks to ward off respon- 
sibility for destroying the peace of the world, for the 
scandal of dethroning Justice from her seat and giving 
reign instead to force! 
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And to whom do they appeal? To a universal con- 
science that loves peace and condemns war. 

But, confronted by the sad history of humanity, that 
poor universal conscience becomes but a negligible myth 
invoked and reverenced by all, but obeyed by none. Pure 
hypocrisy! Indeed, a greater genuineness is to be found 
in that cynical school whose teachings have just laid low 
a great people; for, in good faith—sad to relate—that 
school frankly holds to the doctrines of the necessity of 
war, of manifest destiny, of the survival of the strong, 
of the superiority of culture, of the innate virtues of the 
warrior and of the softness, effeminacy, and corrupting 
influences inherent in peace. 

And we who proclaim ourselves scandalized by those 


? 


teachings—are we in a position to throw the first stone ? 

The teachings we derive from history, for instance, 
do they not glorify war? We may betray ignorance con- 
cerning the constructive factors of human progress and 
the personalities of the modest and patient workers who 
have labored for that progress, but are rarely at a loss 
to describe a famous battle or to name a military chief 
whose fame is constantly kept alive in our hearts by the 
bronze of their monuments. Nor can we always decide 
whether a war is just or unjust, nor upon whose shoul- 
ders rests responsibility therefor—a very difficult deci- 
sion, indeed, for right rests always on the side of the 
victor, as in “judgments of God,” contended for in the 
lists of the Middle Ages. 

Nevertheless, during the last war the spirit of the 
combatants was mightily sustained by the thought that 
that war would be the last. “We are making war against 
war” was the sacramental phrase sent out from the 
trenches to the poor mothers who, having sacrificed their 
sons, were clutching to their breasts their little ones 
whom the beasts of war had not yet devoured. But you 
see, gentlemen, what value is to be placed on the guar- 
anty offered by that tortured cry of nature. 

It is a curious paradox that leaves one perplexed be- 
tween a sane thought inspired by his reason and the 
brutal fact, prominent and almost eternal in history, as 
though it were a fatality from which the human species 
must never think of being freed. 

The fact is that the question of war and peace is not 
an academic thesis that may be resolved by mere debate ; 
it is a very complex condition of humanity which can 
only be cured by probing to the very marrow of the evil 
in search of its causes and applying the remedies, because 
an age-long habit of thought cannot be uprooted in a 
day; we may even yet need to erect other calvaries and 
sacrifice other Saviours before we can find the way, the 
truth, and life. 

But we must not despair. Many causes of war have 
already disappeared; the mass invasions of starving 
peoples into the fertile heritages of their neighbors, 
religious wars, dynastic wars, wars brought about by 
national pride or points of honor or the worthy senti- 
ment of patriotism. 

What yet remains as a cause for war—and with dan- 
gerous and increased tendencies—is the conflict of eco- 
nomic interests; and even this may not be ineradicable 
if the peoples can but convince themselves that the eco- 
nomic world is regulated by laws as unalterable as those 
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of nature, and that the doctrine of “live and let live” is 
just and safe. 

We have seen the world freed from many physical 
plagues by a patient and wise research in the field of 


yrophylaxis, after having for centuries endured them’ 
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with patient resignation as divine impositions. What 
we need now is moral hygienies, beginning with faith in 
the power of ideas and abandoning our fear of the 
epithet “idealist,” which practical men are wont to throw 
in our faces with their terrible proofs. 

I have come this evening to take my place among you 
without any sense of humiliation at being called an 
idealist. What would humiliate me, however, would be 
a hesitation on my part to proclaim the truth as I con- 
ceive it, léyally and honorably. (Applause. ) 


President MontacuE: Ladies and Gentlemen, we are 
very grateful to His Excellency the Ambassador for his 
very eloquent and wise remarks. 

There was a speaker upon a very interesting topic, 
“The Maintenance of Peace in Our Western Hemis- 
phere,” who was delayed and has just arrived. I will 
not waste words in presenting him to you, for I am sure 
that he is well known to all of you—Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Leo S. Rowe 


I feel that I must apologize for having raised in your 
minds the hope that you would escape me and, after that 
hope seemed almost at the point of fulfillment, to dis- 
appoint you. (Laughter.) 

I am glad, however, that I arrived in time to hear at 
least the greater portion of the address of His Excellency 
the Chilean Ambassador. It was most fitting that he 
should speak on this occasion, because there is certainly 
no other member of the Diplomatic Corps in Washing- 
ton who has worked more earnestly, more incessantly, 
and more conscientiously, day in and day out, in the 
cause of peace. But I think that he has found, as many 
of us have found, that the greatest obstacle to the peace 
movement is that people are accustomed to look upon 
peace as something purely negative, namely, the absence 
of conflict. Such a view neither stirs the imagination 
nor spurs to action. 

It is because the Pan American Union, since the day 
of its founding in 1889, to the present time, has empha- 
sized the idea of mutual service that it has been able to 
set before the world an example of the real meaning of 
peace and a new standard of international action. ‘To 
me it is always an inspiring sight to see the representa- 
tives of all the Republics of America assembled about 
the table of the Governing Board, exchanging views and 
devising means by which the nations of this continent 
can be of service to one another. Quietly and unosten- 
tatiously this work has gone on until today the spirit 
of Pan American unity has reached a point at which 
every international question, no matter how difficult and 
delicate, lends itself to the orderly process of settlement 
by conference. 

We are witnessing today the splendid example that is 
being set by two great countries of South America— 
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Chile and Peru—in arranging for a settlement of the 
problem which has divided them for so many years. 

The American Peace Society deserves the gratitude of 
this nation, because, for a period of nearly a century, it 
has been teaching and preaching the positive, vital, and 
constructive view of peace. It has placed before the 
American people the thought that peace rests, not merely 
on the elimination of armed conflict, but on the develop- 
ment of international co-operation, the strengthening of 
mutual service, and that common understanding and 
good-will which is the best antidote to prejudice and in- 
ternational antagonism. 


President Monracue: I beg to associate myself with 
the members of this Society in thanking the speakers of 
the evening and the distinguished guests for their pres- 
ence. I now bid you good evening. 


THE QUESTION OF THE ADRIATIC 
By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


(NotE.—It is becoming day by day more evident that Eu- 
rope looks more and more to the United States for aid in the 
solution of many of the problems which the World War has 
brought to the front. The nations do not any longer look 
for active intervention, but they hope to find in the United 
States a “guide, philosopher, and friend,’ whose counsels 
will carry the more weight that, politically, America has no 
direct interests on the other side of the Atlantic. 

But, in order that the counsels and advice of the United 
States should carry weight, they must be based on full 
knowledge of the questions at issue. An unjust decision 
would tend to perpetuate discord instead of removing it. No 
better contribution can, therefore, be made to the cause of 
peace than the education of American public opinion regard- 
ing the issues which tend to cause division among the 
nations. 

One of the most important of these is the Adriatic ques- 
tion. In the following pages I have tried to set down for 
the readers of the “Advocate of Peace through Justice” a 
historique of the question and the various factors which go 
to make it up.—G. G.-S.) 


te of the chief difficulties of the reconstruction 
period which ha’s followed the World War has been 


the question of territorial distribution. The whole of 
Central Europe has been thrown into the melting pot 
and a redistribution of territories and frontiers on a 
large scale has been undertaken. Two entirely new 
States have been created, Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
while two others, Serbia and Rumania, have had their 
territories immensely increased, their populations being 
in each case more than tripled. 

The entrance into the family of nations of new mem- 
bers of this importance was bound to be of the deepest 
interest to their neighbors. In some cases the interest 
was complicated by a certain amount of fear and dis- 
trust. Certain questions which had been latent suddenly 
became acute; others which had not even existed were 
called into being. Political and economic problems have 
been created on every side, some of which will test the 
statesmanship of the men in charge of the destinies of 
Europe to an extraordinary degree. 

One of these problems which I propose to lay before 
the readers of the “Advocate of Peace through Justice” 
is the question of the Adriatic. Ever since the armistice 
this question has been in the forefront of the discussions 
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of policy and interests between Italy and the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, popularly known as 
Jugoslavia. It is a complicated one (or, to speak more 
correctly, has become a complicated one), and on its just 
and equitable solution will depend the future relations 
of Italy and Jugoslavia and perhaps the peace of Europe. 


THE OLD ADRIATIC SITUATION 


Before the war and up to 1912 the situation in the 
Adriatic had been a simple one. Italy held the entire 
western coast of that sea, while the eastern coast was 
held by Austria-Hungary, Montenegro, and the Ottoman 
Empire, the latter as owner of the Province of Albania. 
As Montenegro was a small country, of less than half a 
million inhabitants, with only one little port, Antivari, 
it may be eliminated from the list of Adriatic powers. 
The Ottoman Empire did not make any claim to be a 
naval power, so that its possession of an Adriatic coast- 
line was internationally of little importance. In fact, 
the chief interest lay in the question of who would fall 
heir to the possession of Albania when the moment of 
the break-up of the Ottoman Empire should arrive. As 
far as Albania was concerned, this moment came in 1915, 
when that country, taking advantage of the defeat of 
Turkey by the Balkan States, proclaimed its independ- 
ence. 

This opened the door to all kinds of competition and 
intrigues between Austria-Hungary and Italy, each of 
whom had for years maintained a large number of secret 
agents on Albanian territory and had carried on an 
active propaganda among the inhabitants. At the Lon- 
don Conference, in 1913, the usual compromise was ar- 
rived at and the country fell neither to Austria nor to 
Italy, but was given independence under its own king, 
a German prince, Wilhelm zu Wied, being elected to 
that position. He was from the beginning so obviously 
a mere puppet-king that the intrigues within the coun- 
try went on more actively than ever, and the king was 
finally forced to leave the country and even do it with a 
certain amount of precipitation. Essad Pasha, a born 
Albanian and a former general of the Sultan, then seized 
power and was ruling the country at the moment of the 
outbreak of the World War. 


CONDITIONS AT OUTBREAK OF WAR 


The chief powers in the Adriatic, and in fact the only 
ones which really played a decisive réle, were, therefore, 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, which for over a century 
had carried on a struggle for supremacy. As far as ports 
and harbors were concerned, the advantage was all with 
the latter power. Trieste, Pola, Fiume, the Bocche di 
Cattaro, Spalato, and Ragusa furnished the Dual Mon- 
archy with a series of splendid harbors, while on the 
other side of the Adriatic, with the exception of Venice 
and Brindisi, the Italian ports were of little or no value. 
The Austrian fleet had its headquarters at Pola and was 
a constant challenge to Italy’s supremacy in the Adriatic. 

If Austria’s sea power could be broken or eliminated, 
the Adriatic would become an Italian lake. The main 
object of Italian diplomacy was, therefore, to secure a 
paramount position for that kingdom. When, then, 
after the outbreak of the World War, both groups of 
belligerents approached Italy with a view to obtain her 
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support, the question of the Adriatic naturally formed 
the crux of the negotiations. At the moment of the out- 
break of the World War Italy was still a member of the 
Triple Alliance. The Consulta, however, did not regard 
the cause of the conflict put forward by the Central 
Powers as a casus ferderis provided for by Italy’s treaty 
with them. The Italian Government, therefore, in- 
formed its German and Austrian allies that it intended 
to remain neutral during the conflict. This declaration 
the Italian Government made to both groups of bellig- 
erents, but without furnishing either of them with any 
absolute guarantee as to how long or under what cireum- 
stances this neutrality would be maintained. 

This uncertainty was a source of deep anxiety and em- 
harrassment, both to the Central Powers and the powers 
of the Entente. Their anxiety was further increased by 
the fact that there were in Italy two powerful parties 
(minorities, it is true, but such as had to be reckoned 
with), the Pro-German Party, under Signor Giolitti, 
and the War Party, headed by the Independent Social- 
ists, under Signor Mussolini, and the advanced wing of 
the Liberal Party, which were each trying to influence 
the policy of the government in favor of its views. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR ITALY IN THE WAR 


As a consequence it became almost a life or death 
matter for each of the belligerent groups to get Italy to 
“come off the fence” for good and come down on its side 
of the barricade. 

Germany knew that it was hopeless to expect Italy to 
take up arms and fight on the side of the Central 
Powers; but she hoped to obtain from her a cast-iron 
treaty of neutrality, such as would relieve the Wilhelm- 
strasse and the Ballplatz of all anxiety and allow them 
to shape their policies with the Italian danger entirely 
eliminated. Prince Bulow, the German Ambassador to 
the Quirinal, therefore commenced a series of negotia- 
tions with this object in view. Then began an era of 
sordid huckstering which forms one of the most unlovely 
episodes of the World War. The negotiations between 
Berlin and Rome were carried on for weeks. They were 
the more long drawn out as it became increasingly diffi- 
cult for Prince Bulow to get the Vienna Government to 
entertain the proposals of the Rome cabinet. Finally, 
however, in April, 1915, the Wilhelmstrasse and the 
Consulta reached an agreement, the terms on which Italy 
agreed to guarantee her neutrality to the Central Powers 
were committed to paper by Baron Sonnino, and on 
April 8 were formally submitted to the Central Powers. 


THE ITALIAN NEUTRALITY TERMS 


This document ran as follows: 


Article I. Austria-Hungary cedes the Trentino to Italy 
with the frontiers which the Kingdom of Italy had in 1911— 
that is to say, after the Treaty of Paris of February 28, 
1810. 

Article II. A revision, in favor of Italy, will be made of 
her eastern frontier by including in the territory ceded the 
towns of Gradisca and Goritzia. The new frontier will sepa- 
rate from the present one at Troghofel, running toward the 
east at Osternig, whence it descends the Carnic Alps to 
Saifniz. Then, by the rising ground between Seisera and 
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Schliza, it remounts to the Wirsehberg, then again follows 
the present frontier to the Nevea Pass, and then descends 
the sides of the Rombone to Isonzo, passing to the east of 
Plazzo. Thence it follows the line of the Isonzo to Tolmino, 
where it leaves the Isonzo to follow a line more to the east, 
passing to the east of Pregona-Planina plateau and, follow- 
ing the hollow of the Chiappovano, descends to the east of 
Goritzia and, across the Carso de Comen, runs to the sea 
between Monfalcone and Trieste, near Nairesina. 

Article III. The town of Trieste, with its environs, which 
will be extended on the north to Nairesina (inclusive) 
as to touch the new Italian frontier (Art. II), and to the 
south in such a way as to include the present judiciary dis- 
trict of Capo d’Istria and Pirano, will be constituted as an 
autonomous and independent State, as far as concerns in- 
ternational, military, legislative, financial, and administra- 
tive affairs, Austria-Hungary renouncing all sovereignty 
over it. It shall remain a free port. Neither Austro-Hun- 
garian nor Italian military forces shall enter it. It will 
take over its quota of the Austrian public debt, in propor- 
tion to its population. 

Article IV. Austria-Hungary cedes to Italy the group of 
the Cursola Islands, including Lissa (with the adjacent 
islets of San Andrea and Busi) and Lesina (with the Spal- 
madores and the Torcola), Cursola, Lagosta (with the ad- 
jacent islets and reefs), Cazza, Melida, and Pelagosa. 

Article V. Italy will occupy the ceded territories imme- 
diately. Trieste and its territories will immediately 
evacuated by the Austro-Hungarian authorities and military 
forces. All the soldiers and sailors from the towns and ter- 
ritories ceded serving in the Austro-Hungarian army will be 
at once mustered out. 

Article VI. Austria-Hungary recognizes the full sovereignty 
of Italy over the town and bay of Valona, in Albania, in- 
cluding the island of Sasseno, with, in the hinterland, such 
territory as is necessary for the defense of the territory 
held. 

Article VII. Austria-Hungary will to 
take any interest in Albania as comprised within the limits 
assigned to it by the Conference of London. 

Article VIIT. Austria-Hungary will grant a complete am- 
nesty to and will immediately liberate all persons sentenced 
for pelitical or military offenses, who belong to the territory 
ceded (Arts. I, II, and IV) or evacuated (Art. ITT). 

Article IX. Italy, for the liberation of the territories ceded 
and as the quota of the Austrian or Austro-Hungarian public 
debt and for the pensions payable to former imperial and 
royal functionaries and in exchange for the complete and 
immediate transfer to the Kingdom of Italy of all real and 
movable property, excepting arms, on the territories and in 
compensation for all the rights of the Austrian State on the 
said territories for the present and the future, will pay to 
Austria-Hungary a capital sum of 200,000,000 Italian lire in 
gold. 

Article X. Italy undertakes to observe complete neutrality 
during the present war, so far as Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many are concerned. 

Article XI. During the whole duration of the present war, 
Italy renounces her right to invoke later in her favor the 
dispositions contained in Article 8 of the Treaty of the 
Triple Alliance, and Austria-Hungary makes the same re- 
nunciation as regards the Italian occupation of the Dode- 
canesus. (Signed) SoNNINO. 


sO 


be 


cease completely 


June 
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PRESSURE ON AUSTRIA 


Prince Bulow and his government thought that they 
would be able to bring such pressure to bear on their 
Austrian ally that the Vienna Government would agree 
to these terms: but there was one point on which the 
Ballplatz remained adamant, and that was the imme 
diate carrying out of the terms demanded by Italy. 
Austria was willing to subscribe to them, but on condi- 
tion that their execution should be postponed till after 
the war. The point on which the long and painful nego- 
tiations finally shipwrecked was Italy’s demand for the 
immediate military occupation of the territory ceded to 
her and the immediate evacuation by Austrian troops of 
the territory to be erected into the autonomous and inde- 
pendent State of Trieste. 


THE BREAK IN NEGOTIATIONS 


To this the Vienna Government absolutely refused to 
consent, while Baron Sonnino, on his side, declared that 
it was a condilio sine qua non of Italy’s signature of a 
treaty of neutrality. All further negotiations were, 
therefore, broken off. 


THE ALLIES’ OPPORTUNITY 


This was the opportunity of the Entente Powers. 
London, Paris, and Petrograd approached the Consulta 
and asked what it would demand as the price for coming 
into the war on the side of the Entente. In view of the 
offer Italy had just turned down, it was clear that the 
price would be high. The Entente statesmen were, how- 
ever, not a little horrified when the Rome Government 
disclosed its conditions in all their nakedness. But the 
situation of the Allies was such that they were forced to 
pay almost any price to assure themselves of Italian sup- 
port. As long as Italy was “on the fence,” France had 
to keep at least 500,000 men to guard her southern fron- 
tier, and this at a moment when every soldier was worth 
his weight in gold. 

As the Entente Powers regarded it as a life-and-death 
matter to get Italy into the war on their side, they ac- 
cepted the Italian demands, and on April 26, 1915, the 
secret Treaty of London was signed, the signatories 
being, for Italy, the Marchese Imperiali, Italian Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James; for France, M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador; for Russia, Count 
Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador, and for Great 
Britain, Sir Edward Grey, Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. 


THE ALLIES’ TREATY WITH ITALY 
Article I pro- 


This treaty contained sixteen articles. 
vided for the conclusion of a military convention between 
Italy and the Entente Powers, in which the minimum 
number of troops would be fixed which Russia would 
throw against Austria-Hungary in case the latter power 
should attempt to turn its full strength against Italy, 
and for a general understanding regarding military 


operations between the Entente belligerents. In Article 
II Italy pledged herself to throw her whole naval and 
military forces into the struggle. Article III provided 
that Italy should receive the district of the Trentino, the 
entire Southern Tyrol right up to the Brenner Pass, the 
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counties of Gorizia and Gradisca, the whole of Istria up 
to Quarnero, including Volosca and the Istrian Islands 
of Cherso and Lussina and a number of smaller islands. 

Article V provided that Italy should be given the 
whole of the Province of Dalmatia, including Lisserica 
and Trebigne, in the north, and all the country to the 
south up to a line drawn from the coast at the promon- 
tory of Planka, eastward along the watershed, in such a 
way as to include in the Italian possessions all the val- 
leys of the rivers flowing into the Sebenico, with all their 
affluents. Italy was further to receive all the islands to 
the north and west of the coast of Dalmatia. 

It was further provided that all the Dalmatian coast 
not annexed by Italy from Planka, in the north. to the 
southern extremity of the Sabbioncello peninsula should 
be neutralized. This article was followed by a note 
which runs: “The following territories on the Adriatic 
will be included by the powers of the Quadruple Entente 
in Croatia, Serbia, and Montenegro: In the north of the 
Adriatic, the entire coast from Volosca Bay, on the bor- 
der of Istria, to the northern frontier of Dalmatia, in- 
cluding the entire coast now belonging to Hungary, and 
the entire coast of Croatia, the port of Fiume, and the 
smaller ports of Novi and Carlopago and also the islands 
of Veglia, Perviccio, Gregorio, Coli, and Arbe; and in 
the south of the Adriatic, where Serbia and Montenegro 
have interests, the entire coast from Planka up to the 
river Drin, with the chief ports of Spalato, Ragusa, Cat- 
taro, Antivari, Dulcigno, and San Giovanni di Medua, 
with the islands of Zirona Grande, Zirona Piccola, Bua, 
Solta, Brazza, Jaklian, and Calamotta.” 

Article VI provided that Italy should receive in abso- 
lute sovereignty, in Albania, the port of Valona, the 
island of Sasseno, and as much hinterland as would be 
required to assure their military safety. 

By Article VII Italy, having received the Trentino 
and Istria, Dalmatia, and the Adriatic islands, as well 
as the Gulf of Valona, undertook, in case of the creation 
of a small and neutralized Albanian State, not to oppose 
the possible desire of France, Great Britain, and Russia 
to distribute among Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece the 
northern and southern parts of Albania. 

Article VIII provides that Italy should obtain all the 
twelve islands (Dodecanese) now occupied by her in full 
possession. 

Article IX declared that France, Great Britain, and 
Russia admit in principle the fact of Italy’s interest in 
the maintenance of the political balance of power in the 
Mediterranean and her rights, in case of a partition of 
Turkey, to a share, equal to theirs, in the basin of the 
Mediterranean, viz., in that part of it which adjoins the 
Province of Adalia, in which Italy had already acquired 
special rights and interests, defined in the Italo-British 
Convention. 

Article X declared that in Libya Italy was to enjoy all 
those rights and privileges which then belonged to the 
Sultan in virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Article XI provided that Italy was to get a share in 
the war reparations corresponding to the magnitude of 
her sacrifices and efforts. 

By Article XII Italy adhered to the declaration made 
by France, England, and Russia about leaving Arabia 
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and the Moslem holy places in the hands of an independ 
ent Moslem power. 

Article XIII provided that should France and Great 
Britain extend their colonial possessions in Africa at the 
expense of Germany they would admit in principle 
Italy’s right to demand certain compensations by way of 
an extension of her possessions in Erythrwa, Somaliland, 
and Libya and the colonial areas adjoining French and 
British possessions. 

By Article XIV Great Britain undertook to facilitate 
for Italy the immediate flotation on the London market 
of a loan on advantageous terms, to the amount of at 
least £50,000,000. 

By Article XV France, Great Britain, and Russia 
pledged themselves to support Italy in not allowing the 
representatives of the Holy See to undertake any diplo- 
matic steps having as their object the conclusion of 
peace or the settlement of questions connected with the 
war. 

Article XVI provided that the treaty should be kept 
secret, and Italy promised to intervene actively in the 
war at the earliest possible moment, and in any case not 
later than one month after the signature of the treaty. 


EFFECT OF TREATY ON SERBIA 


In light of subsequent events, this treaty seems a 
flagrant betrayal of one of the bravest and most loyal 
allies of the Entente, the Kingdom of Serbia. The car- 
rying out of the secret treaty would indeed have been a 
terrible blow to the aspirations of Serbia and the south- 


ern Slavs for unity, as by its terms nearly a million of 
them would, without their consent being asked, have 
been transferred from the yoke of Austria to that of 
Italy. 


What arguments, it may be asked, can be advanced in 


palliation of this apparent betrayal? As concerns Great 
Britain and France, the chief cause was probably igno- 
rance and dire necessity. The World War had opened up 
so many and such vast problems that the statesmen of 
the Entente were not able to grasp them all. One of 
these was the aspiration for unity on the part of the 
various sections of the Serbo-Croatian race—that is to 
say, Serbia, Montenegro, and the Serbo-Croat provinces 
of the Austrian Empire (Bosnia, Herzegovina, Istria, 
Dalmatia, Slavonia, Carniola, Croatia, the Batchka, and 
the Banat of Temesvar). 

Of all the international questions raised by the war, 
the Jugoslav one was probably the furthest removed 
from the beaten tracks followed by European states 
men. The Polish question, [/ulia irredenta, the Danish 
duchies, Alsace-Lorraine, the future of Constantinople, 
and similar problems were more or less familiar and 
within the range of practical politics; but the study of 
the Jugoslav question had been confined to a few experts 
like Dr. Seton-Watson, Mr. Wickham Steed, and Sir 
Arthur Evans in England, and Prof. Denis M. Andre 
Chereadame, and M. Auguste Gauvain in France. But 
they were experts, and it is notorious that during the 
world conflict the men in power showed a curious disre- 
gard of expert advice and preferred to follow rule-of- 
thumb methods impressed upon them from day to day by 
the march of events. 
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In the case of the Marchese Imperiali there was no 
ignorance (no one knew the scope and extent of the ad- 
vantages for Italy contained in the treaty better than 
the Italian Cabinet, whose mandatory he was), but there 
was, in 1915, a comprehension of Italian interests which 
explains, if it does not excuse, the drawing up of what 
seems, in the light of subsequent events, an iniquitous 
pact and one which Great Britain and France would 
later have been only too glad to repudiate, if they could 
have done so without breach of their plighted word. 

In the case of the Russian plenipotentiary, there was, 
perhaps, less ignorance of the question at issue than 
there was in the case of his British and French col- 
leagues, but there was undoubtedly the same constraint 
of dire necessity which forced the hands of Sir Edward 
(irey and M. Cambon. 


IGNORANCE OF CONDITIONS 


Another point which contributed to their short-sighted 
policy was their curious skepticism as to the ultimate 
break-up of the Austrian Empire. The statesmen in 
Vienna had balanced successfully on the tight rope for 
so long that they were credited with being able to con- 
tinue the performance indefinitely. The idea that the 
Poles, the Czechoslovaks, the Rumanians, the Italians, 
and the Southern Slavs could break away completely 
from Austria, either forming new States or joining 
others already in existence, was not realized by the 
statesmen of the Entente till nearly the end of the war. 


And if they knew little, the peoples at large knew still 
The result was that there was no force of public 
to check the arbitrary course of the men in power. 
These nearly all belonged to the old school of diplomacy, 
which was accustomed to assembling around a board of 
green cloth and to shuffling the smaller and subject races 
about without consulting them in any way, as the pawns 


less. 


on the European chessboard. The Southern Slavs, they 
argued, were subjects of Austria, an autocratic and re- 
actionary empire. Italy was a free and enlightened de- 
mocracy; therefore the transfer of the Southern Slavs 
from the rule of the Emperor Francis Joseph to that of 
King Victor Emmanuel was, in the opinion of the En- 
tente, all to their advantage. Any protest on their part 
would be base ingratitude toward their protectors. In 
1915 President Wilson had not yet enunciated the 
freedom-giving principle of the self-determination of 
peoples. 

The argument of the British, French, and Russian 
statesmen was, therefore, “If. we cannot bring Italy in 
on our side, we may lose the war. If we lose the war, 
the Southern Slavs will remain forever under the yoke 
of their Austrian taskmasters. If we, by granting 
Italy’s demands, bring her in on our side and win the 
war, the Southern Slavs will be incorporated in a free 
and democratic State like Italy. It is true they might, 
and doubtless would, prefer to join with their brothers- 
in-race of Serbia and Montenegro and form an inde- 
pendent Jugoslav State, but this is at present a Utopia, 
and the times are too critical for us to waste time on 
dreams that cannot be realized. They must understand 
that ‘a half loaf is better than no bread,’ and let us, the 
(reat Powers, in our wisdom, settle their destiny.” 
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This, of course, was a purely unjustified conception 
of the problem of the Austrian Empire. A little study 
would soon have convinced the Entente statesmen of 
their complete error. They would have found that the 
Jugoslav and Czechoslovak aspirations were a tremen- 
dous force and one with which the whole world would 
have to reckon. They did not realize that, to quote 
Joseph le Maistre, “une aspiration Slave fera sauter une 
forteresse,” and that when twenty-odd millon Austrian 
Slavs had declared for independence, no questions of 
policy or opportunity put forward by the so-called Great 
Powers would make them consent to become subject to 
any power against their will. 

Besides, Britain, France, and Russia could not plead 
entire ignorance of Jugoslav aspirations, for these, a 
few days before the signing of the secret treaty, were 
voiced with no uncertain sound in the Serbian Parlia- 
ment by M. Pashitch, the Prime Minister. 


ANXIETY IN SERBIA 


In spite of the confidential nature of the negotiations 
regarding the secret treaty, rumors had begun to circu- 
late and had caused a certain amount of anxiety in Ser- 
bia. On April 15, eleven days before it was signed, M. 
Dregoliub Pavlovitch, a member of the Skupechtina, ad- 
dressed the following question to the government: 


“In the foreign press and in our own, rumors are obsti- 
nately in circulation concerning an early action on the part 
of Italy. This action is to be determined by certain com- 
pensations. These are again to be made at the expense of 
the Serbian, Croatian, and Slovene peoples. I ask the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and the Prime Minister if these 
rumors correspond to the truth.” 


In reply to this interpellation, M. Pashitch made the 
following declaration : 


“All I can say for the present in reply to the question of 
M. Pavlovitch is the following: It is true that rumors have 
reached us from various sides of pourparlers that have been 
begun between Italy and the powers of the Triple Entente 
for the participation of the former alongside the latter in 
the solution of the various questions. As before, rumors 
have been current that pourparlers have also been begun 
between Italy and Germany and Austria regarding the con- 
cessions which Italy could obtain by remaining associated 
with Germany and Austria. These rumors are not con- 
firmed officially. This is why we cannot know whether or 
not they correspond to the truth; for it often happens that 
false rumors are spread with a view of bringing about 
declarations and of sounding the opinions and sentiments 
in certain quarters. 

“For the moment I cannot put faith in these rumors or 
believe that they correspond to the truth, for I do not believe 
that Italy will violate the principles in the name of which 
she realized her own unity. I do not think she will abandon 
these just principles at the time we are seeking the solution 
of the problem of nationalities. 

“Italy achieved her unity on the basis of the principle of 
nationalities. All her juridical science leads up to the in- 
violable postulate that the State must maintain and respect 
the principle on which it is founded. If it abandons it, it 
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This is why IT think that Italy. 
in ranging herself alongside the Triple Entente, will 
guided by the principle of nationalities, and that she will be 
able to arrange her interests in the Adriatic in such a way 
that there will be no regrettable consequences either for her 
or for us, and that there will not be a disaccord between the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes and the Italians; for it is only 
an accord between these two peoples that would furnish the 
surest guarantee against the ‘push’ of Germany toward the 


shakes its own foundations. 
be 


Mediterranean. 

“In Italy there are great political men whose wisdom is 
able to appreciate the importance of an accord between the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene people and Italy, an accord which alone 
can assure the prosperity of the two peoples by increasing 
their mutual friendship and by assuring the communica- 
tions between them for the development of their commerce. 
This is why, gentlemen, I think that the Italian statesmen 
will not be guided by the idea of obtaining a town or an 
island more or less. They must know in advance that Italy’s 
force does not lie in this or that town or island, but in the 
friendly relations between her and the Serb-Croat-Slovene 


people.” 


These friendly and statesmanlike utterances of M. 
Pashitch found, however, no echo in Rome, nor in the 
capitals of the Entente Powers, and did not prevent the 
signing of a treaty which bartered away the freedom of 
nearly a million Jugoslavs. 


THE ITALIAN POSITION 


If want of knowledge cannot be invoked on the part 
of Italian statesmen, what arguments, it will be asked, 
can be put forward by them in justification of the terms 
of the secret treaty? The answer is: Reasons of strategy 
and the necessity of assuring the safety of Italy in the 
future. In 1915 Italy had to consider two possibilities 
regarding the final issue of the war: One was that it 
would end in a drawn battle, a kind of political stale- 
mate, as the result of which Germany and Austria would 
still remain in being as Great Powers and still be a fu- 
ture menace to Italy. In these circumstances it was to 
Italy’s interest, and it was even her duty, to assure her- 
self of every possible strategic advantage, so that if she 
had ever to renew the struggle against Austria she would 
do so with as many trump cards in hand as possible. If 
the Austrian Empire still continued to exist, no free and 
independent Jugoslavia could come into being; so that 
Italy’s annexations could not harm a State that was non- 
existent. 

The second hypothesis was that Austria should be de- 
feated and dismembered, and that Russia should exist 
as the greatest military and autocratic power in Europe. 
She would naturally establish herself as the protector of 
all the smaller Slav nations. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Jugoslavia would, therefore, only be outposts of the 
Russian Empire, and the menace of Pan-Slavism would 
replace the menace of Pan-Germanism on the Adriatic 
and elsewhere. By the secret treaty entered into by 
France, Great Britain, and Russia before the war, the 
latter power was assured the possession of Constantino- 
ple and the Dardanelles; so that, as the Black Sea fleet 
could enter the Aigean at any time, Russia might be- 
come a formidable rival to Italy in the Mediterranean. 
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Through Jugoslavia she could challenge Italy's masters 
of the Adriatic, and from the Croatian and Dalmatian 
ports could threaten Italy’s Adriatic coast line. 

Such a danger might be an excuse, if not a reason, for 
Italy’s claim to Istria, Dalmatia, and the islands. In 
1915 the realization of either of these hypotheses was 
possible and could be pleaded in justification of the 
terms of the secret treaty. 


THE 1919 SITUATION 


But in 1919 no such reason could be invoked. The 
Austrian Empire had ceased to exist, and Russia as a 
military and autocratic power had disappeared forever 
from the political stage. The new State of Jugoslavia 
had come into existence, but could not be a menace to 
Italy or challenge her naval supremacy in the Adriatic. 
The new kingdom did not possess a navy, and it was in 
the power of the Great Powers to stipulate that she 
should not create one. A country may raise an army in 
secret, but can never create a fleet without its becoming 
known. With the possession by Italy of Brindisi and 
Valona, Trieste and Venice, the Adriatic, from the point 
of view of naval strategy, became an Italian lake. 

There was, therefore, no reason whatever why Italy 
should insist upon receiving the strategic guarantees 
contained in the secret treaty. Great Britain and 
France realized too late the bitter injustice they had 
done to their gallant ally, Serbia, the “Piedmont” of 
the new Jugoslavia, by signing the secret treaty; but as 
long as Italy insisted on her pound of flesh, they did not 
know of any way of escaping from the dilemma in which 
they had placed themselves. The only solution would be 
that Italy should voluntarily renounce the terms of the 
secret treaty and thus set them free from the obligations 
it imposed upon them. 

Such was the situation at the moment of the assem- 
bling of the Peace Conference in Paris. It was soon 
seen that Italy had no intention of allowing the Treaty 
of London to be abrogated. On the contrary, she even 
went beyond that document and claimed Fiume, to 
which in the treaty she had renounced all claim, cate- 
gorically admitting that it was a Croatian port. In 
addition, in order to still further assure her supremacy 
in the Adriatic, Italy had proclaimed a protectorate over 
Albania and occupied the port of Valona, the southern 
harbor of that country. This was her Gibraltar in the 
Adriatic. As long as she held it and the port of Brindisi, 
one of her chief naval bases, the Adriatic became practi- 
cally a mare clausum, an Italian lake. 


THE FIUME CLAIMS 


It is difficult to understand on what the claims of Italy 
to Fiume are based. The city never at any time be- 
longed to Italy. For a very short period in the 16th 
century the Republic of Venice established a sort of 
authority there, but it was of very short duration. The 
city and port were undoubtedly Croatian. One of the 
main grounds for Italy’s claim to Fiume was that a 
majority of the inhabitants are Italian-speaking. Even 
if this were so, it would prove nothing, as the greater 
part of them are immigrants. And when did immigra- 
tion ever confer rights on the country from which the 
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immigrants come? If this principle was admitted, Italy 
could claim possession of the east side of New York. 

In 1852 the total number of Italians in Fiume was 
651. Four years later they had increased to 4,000. 
Such an increase could only be accounted for by immi- 
gration. The construction of the port and railroad, the 
establishment of the Whitehead Torpedo factory, the 
construction and exploiting of the immense government 
tobacco manufactory, and other important works brought 
a fresh influx of Italian labor until, in 1910, oue of a 
total population of 40,000, about 26,000 were Italian- 
speaking. But the section known as Fiume is only a 
part of the whole city, which is made up of two sections, 
Fiume and Shushak, which are as closely connected as 
Washington and Georgetown or New York and Brook- 
lyn. Of the 20,000 inhabitants of the Shushak section, 
only about 600 are Italian-speaking, so that out of the 
total population of 60,000 in Fiume-Shushak, 26,000 
are Italian-speaking, while 34,000 are Jugoslavs. 

The situation in Paris, as far as the Adriatic question 
was concerned, was, therefore, rather a curious one. 
Great Britain and France, having signed the secret 
treaty, had their hands tied. Of course, under the treaty 
they could have resisted Italy’s claim to Fiume, but only 
by admitting the validity of the other claims. But 


Jugoslavia, not having been a party to the treaty and 
not even having been consulted as to its terms, naturally 
repudiated it and refused to recognize a document which 
deprived her of 90 per cent of her seaboard and handed 


a million Jugoslavs to a foreign dominion. 

As she could, under the circumstances, expect no aid 
from France or Great Britain, the Belgrade Government 
naturally turned to the United States as the only other 
Great Power which came into the Conference with its 
hands free. President Wilson, after a prolonged study 
of the question, decided in favor of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes and declared that Fiume 
was a Croatian and not an Italian city. 


THE FIUME DEADLOCK 


As, however, the Italian Government refused to ac- 
cept this ruling, the situation became one of deadlock, 
and at the conclusion of the labors of the conference was 
still undecided. The only solution that the powers could 
suggest was that Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes should settle the dispute by means 
of direct negotiations. These had hardly begun when a 
fresh and most serious complication arose, which greatly 
envenomed an already critical situation. On September 
17, 1919, Captain Gabrielle D’Annunzio, at the head of 
a considerable body of troops, seized the city of Fiume 
and declared its annexation to Italy. This action on his 
part, though it must have been made with the knowledge 
of a section of the military authorities, undoubtedly took 
the Nitti Government by surprise. It officially repudi- 
ated the action of Captain D’Annunzio and promised 
that the status quo ante would be restored. The Bel- 
grade Government showed admirable patience and self- 
control and did nothing on its side to further embarrass 
the Rome Cabinet. It recognized the serious nature of 
the internal situation in Italy, in which revolutionary 
forces were actively at work. 
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Some time later Signor Giolitti succeeded Signor 
Nitti as premier. Bit by bit the public excitement in 
Italy died down, while D’Annunzio found it increasingly 
difficult to maintain himself and his forees in Fiume. 
The conditions in that city were desperate. For months 
no vessel had entered the port, and the population was 
reduced to something approaching starvation. It was 
clear that such a situation could not last. Signor Gio- 
litti proposed that a conference should be held at the 
little town of Rapallo, near Genoa, to discuss a final 
settlement. This time the effort was successful, and the 
Treaty of Rapallo was signed in April, 1920. It cannot 
be claimed that this document excited any enthusiasm, 
either in Italy or Jugoslavia. It was, as is usual in such 
cases, a compromise. Italy withdrew her claims to the 
possession of Dalmatia with the exception of the little 
town of Zara. Fiume became neither Jugoslav nor Ital- 
ian, but was made into a free and autonomous State. 
In Istria Jugoslavia had to sacrifice a large amount of 
territory inhabited by her nationals and had to make 
similar sacrifices up toward the Trentino. 

Sut the two governments felt that a strained and 
critical situation had to be got rid of at any price if 
more disastrous results were not to follow. So far the 
Treaty of Rapallo has not been carried out in its entirety, 
owing to a fresh incursion into Fiume of D’Annunzio’s 
legionaries, but these have been solemnly repudiated by 
the Rome Government, which assures the Belgrade Cab- 
inet of its firm resolve to carry out the full terms of the 
treaty. 

The Belgrade Government again showed the greatest 
patience under this fresh aggression of the fascisti and 
contented itself with a note of protest to the powers, but 
at the same time expressed its confidence that the Italian 
Government would not fail to carry out loyally the terms 
of the Treaty of Rapallo. 


THE ALBANIAN STORM CENTER 


The only other storm center in the Adriatic is Al- 
bania. Up to eighteen months ago, Italy, as I have said, 
maintained a protectorate over that country. In addi- 
tion to Valona, Italian garrisons occupied Durazzo, El 
Basan, Tirana, Scutari, and other strategic points. This 
protectorate was self-imposed and never received the 
approval of the other powers, least of all Jugoslavia and 
Greece. It further excited no enthusiasm among the 
Albanians themselves, with the result that the Italian 
authorities were soon face to face with a general Alba- 
nian revolt. Many of the isolated Italian garrisons were 
so hard pressed that they had to evacuate their positions 
and only reached Valona with the greatest difficulty. 
The whole Albanian policy of the government was ex- 
tremely unpopular with the labor elements in Italy and 
excited the liveliest opposition from the Socialists in the 
Italian Parliament. So violent did this opposition be- 
come that it culminated in a mutiny of certain regi- 
ments under orders for service in Albania. 

The government found itself in a dilemma. If the 
military forces in Albania were not reinforced, it would 
not be possible to hold the country and maintain the 
protectorate. If, through want of reinforcements, there 
should be a military disaster in Albania, the repercus- 
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sion on the home situation might be equally disastrous. 
The government therefore resolved to abandon its Al- 
bhanian policy while vet there was time, and negotiated 
the withdrawal of the Italian with the provisional Alba- 
nian Government installed at Tirana. The Italians even 
consented to evacuate Valona, keeping only, as a naval 
hase, the island of Sasseno. 

The new Albanian Government seemed at first to have 
the situation in hand. It applied for and received ree- 
ognition from the Council of the League of Nations and 
was admitted to membership in that body. But very 
soon the turbulent character of the population came to 
the front. A strong opposition formed among the Mir- 
dites and challenged the authority of the Government of 
Tirana. At the same time the border tribes came into 
armed conflict with the Serbian troops guarding the 
frontier. There was a series of clashes, and both sides 
appealed to the League of Nations. The Belgrade Goy- 
ernment further insisted that the long-delayed delimita- 
tion of the Serbo-Albanian frontier should be carried 
out without further loss of time. A delimitation com- 
mission was sent out, but before it could complete its 
labors the Government of Tirana was swept out of ex- 
istence by the revolting tribes. 

In order to prevent the country falling into complete 
anarchy, the League of Nations, on June 12, decided 
that it would itself take over the administration of Al- 
hania. If this should prove successful and if all causes 
of friction between Italy and Jugoslavia can be removed 
by the loyal fulfillment of the terms of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, the question of the Adriatic will be in a fair 
way to settlement and may eventually be consigned to 
the limbo of things that were. 

There is no doubt that it is to the interest of Italy, 
Jugoslavia, and Albania that such a settlement should 
be reached. The continual “alarms and incursions” of 
ihe past three years have hampered the development of 
all three countries and postponed the return to normal 
conditions. Every impartial student of politics in the 
southeastern section of Europe sees that Italy has every 
reason for being the friend and ally of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes and not a single valid 
reason for conflict with that State. Unfortunately, 
racial dislikes and prejudices are hard to eradicate, and 
have often been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration without the heirs of this damnosa hereditas 
understanding clearly the origin and causes of their 
quarrel. 


“The book of race migrations must be closed forever. It 
is for an informed and sensible public opinion to put a stop 
to permitted invasions. The peace of the world cannot be 
assured until some effective check is placed upon wars for 
land or the products of land; the prosperity of the world 
cannot be assured until there is a general denial of the right 
of any nation with an excessive increase of population to 
seek relief by sending its surplus nationals abroad. We have 
lately heard a good deal about the right of self-determination 
of peoples. It is time to assert the duty of self-determina- 
tion. Each nation must be compelled to work out its own 
population problems without threatening the well-being of 
other nations that are more intelligent or more self-con- 
trolled.”—From “The End of Racial Migrations,” by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, The Yale Review, July, 1922. 
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THE FINALE AT GENOA 


In the May issue of the ApvocaTe or Peace the proceed 
ings of the Genoa Conference were outlined up to the 
delivery of the Allied proposals to Russia, on May 2, or, 
rather, early in the morning of May 3. That turned out 
to be the eleventh hour of the conference 

Late on May 8 the Russians indicated they were not 
pleased with the proposals, although, as will be recalled 
they had been so softened that Belgium had refused to 
sign, and France had said she would have to be authorized 
from Paris to do so, the delegations from both of these 
countries being strongly in favor of return of property 
confiscated by the Soviet Government, instead of return or 
recompense. The displeasure of the Russians, according 
to the Associated Press, was due to the lack of attention 


to recognition and a loan, in the proposals as submitted 


CONFERENCE IN HAZE 


Conditions drifted in hazy fashion for about one week, 


the 
the 
They 


fashion, 


indications that 
May 11 


conference 


with the wires bringing to this country 


conference wus about to reach its end On 


Russians acted and virtually closed the 
the Allied 


offering extended argument on subjects long debated previ 


replied to proposals in characteristic 
ously and supposedly removed from the realm of discussion 
But at the same time, being pressed by 
Western 


commission to 


at the conference. 


their necessities to make terms with the nations 


mixed meet 
later and continue the study of the 


the balance 


if possible, they proposed a 
relationship, 
of 


conciliatory by 


present 
The 
Lloy d 


Europe. 
Mr 


and future, of Russia to 


Russian proposal was counted 


George and those working with him. 


THE HAGUE 


Out of that proposal grew the plan to hold at The Hague, 


PLAN 


beginning the middle of this month, the sessions of an inter 
to 
recommendations. 


situation 
the 


out the Russian 


thresh 
That is 


national commission 


and make the net of con 
centration of the major nations, upon the Russian problem 
during virtually the entire Genoa session. The other prin 
Mr. that the 10 
year European truce, modeled somewhat after the 10-year 
the 


execution, 


cipal project in Lloyd-George’s mind is, 


naval holiday effectuated at Washington Conference 


not carried into but an eight-month truce 


was arranged, which, it is hoped, will lead to a permanent 


arrangement of long duration. For the rest, the Genoa 
Conference was marked only by the completion of the 
Russo-German treaty and by the recommendations of the 


commissions dealing with finance, economics, and transport 

When the overshadowing Russian question was definitely 
moved to The Hague, the decision being announced on May 
14 and the Genoa Conference adjourning on May 19, strenu 
ous efforts were made to have the United States participate 
France was active in these efforts, since there was a certain 
likeness in the position of the United States, France and 
Belgium, and on May 13, 
her delegates approached this government through Richard 
Washburn Child, American Ambassador to Italy, who had 


according to Genoa dispatches. 


Unfortunately, some misunder 
the 
would be at 


acted as observer at Genoa. 
time 
States 


impression prevailed 


The Hague 


and for a 
the United 


standing arose, 


at Genoa that 








behalf of the confer 
which 


formal 


Meanwhile a invitation on 
ence was extended the American Government, 
promptly declined by Secretary Hughes in a note to Premier 
Facta, of Italy, president of the Genoa Conference. In that 
note Mr. Hughes took the position that the gathering at 
The Hague would be only a continuation of the Genoa Con- 
ference, and that the reasons which had led the American 
Government to decline the Genoa invitation applied equally 
to the invitation to The Hague. 

Brietly, Mr. Hughes reiterated the 
that this country will have nothing to do with the political 
maneuvers surrounding the Russian situation, and that as 


wis 


American position-—— 


to the economic phase Russia cannot be helped to her feet 
until and unless she changes her system. Mr. Hughes ex- 
plained that this country would be willing to take part in 
an international inquiry into the situation in 
Russia, if it were conducted solely as a scientific undertak- 
ing, although the American Government thinks the facts as 
to Russia that would be developed by such an inquiry are 


economic 


now reasonably plain. 

With the adjournment of the Genoa Conference, there was 
an immediate period of post mortems. M. Barthou, 
of the French delegation, evidently thinking the 
would count the conference a failure or only a slight sue 


head 
world 


cess, and knowing the criticism that had been directed 
against the French policy toward Russia, declared em- 


phatically that France had repeatedly stayed in the con- 
ference when circumstances gave her opportunity to with- 
draw, and asked whether that would have been the French 
record had she acted in other than perfect good faith for 
the success of the conference. In this country the drift 
of official opinion was that the conference was not a suc- 
cess, and that too great opportunity had been given Soviet 
Russia to bargain for diplomatic recognition and for what 
the officials regarded as an impossibly great loan. 

But the eyes of the world were not on the French or 
American statesmen. They were on Mr. Lloyd-George. He, 
in his usual exuberant way, had set numerous high stand- 
ards before the conference by which the success of it was 
to be judged. There were the various officials’ opinions 
that it either had been a 
ful. There appeared articles by representative British and 
French journalists comparing predictions and results. What 
was to be the result in England? everyone asked. Was 
Lloyd-George’s hour of defeat, so often forecast, finally at 
hand? Would England weigh him in the scales and find 
him wanting? 

On May 17, when the 
Viscount Grey, writing to Sir Robert Hudson, treasurer of 
the National Liberal Foundation, then in session, had fired 
a broadside against the Prime Minister, of which the fol- 


failure or only feebly success- 


conference was virtually over, 


lowing excerpts are typical: 


In foreign affairs the Washington Conference, convened 
and conducted by the Government of the United States, 
has been a success. Participation of the British Govern- 
ment in it was, I believe, helpful, and provided an example 
to be followed by us in the future. The Genoa Conference, 
on the other hand, has provided an example of what should 
be avoided. Reconstruction of Europe and general pacifica- 
tion are urgent and admirable objects. It is very unfortu- 
nate that the method adopted has been such as likely from 
the beginning to defeat and not promote these objects. 

To secure the end desired, a close understanding with 
France and the cooperation of the United States were es- 
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sential. I cannot believe either of these powers would not 
have shown genuine good-will had they been consulted be- 
forehand. The outcome would then have been some method 
of procedure that would have had the confidence and good- 
will of both. The Genoa Conference was announced as a 
dramatic surprise. It was acclaimed by the supporters of 
the Prime Minister as his personal project of which the 
success, if it succeeded, was to go to his political credit. 
The impression was thus created that it had some 
nection, however remote, with domestic politics, and by this 
unfortunate beginning its chances of success were greatly 
impaired, if not destroyed. France was filled with distrust 
and the United States refused to participate at all. 
Somehow or other, when the conference met, the agree- 
ment with the Bolshevists came to be regarded as a_pro- 
spective test of success; but apparently the conference had 
been allowed to meet without any attempt to make sure 
what the attitude of the Bolshevist Government would really 
be. It was thought sufficient to assume this attitude would 


con- 


be what the promoters of the conference desired. The 
Genoa Conference thus became a sort of political inter- 
national gamble and its proceedings have been watched 


with growing anxiety and alarm. 

I continue to believe that a close understanding with 
France and the good-will of the United States are the only 
sound beginning and foundation of economic and _ financial 
reconstruction and of peace which all nations may share. 
Both of these essential conditions have been rendered more 
difficult or less likely by the Genoa Conference 

That, from the veteran and greatly respected statesman 
and diplomat, proved to be the attitude of 
numerous old-school British figures, among them Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Robert Cecil. But after Viscount 
Grey's shot, Mr. Lloyd-George reached London and was given 
It soon became apparent that the 


indicative of 
three days 


a tumultuous welcome. 
welcome was typical of the prevailing sentiment. 

On May 25, one week and one day after the publication 
of the Grey letter, Lloyd-George appeared in the House of 
Commons, gave an faced 
a terrific barrage of criticism directed by Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Robert Cecil. replied to it with all of the marvelous 
skill that has sustained him in so many difficult places, 
and won endorsement by a vote of 235 to 


account of his course at Genoa, 


26—almost ten 


to one. 


The Problem of Allied Debts 


In the recent session of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science in Philadelphia a number of truly 
notable addresses were delivered that found little attention 
in the news columns of the daily press. One speech, by 
R. G. Leffingwell, formerly an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, dealt with the international problem of the debts 
due the United States from other nations in a way that 
should be noted by thoughtful people. 

In part, Mr. Leffingwell said: 


There is pretty general agreement that the rehabilitation 
of Europe depends upon four things: 

1. Peace and disarmament. 

2. Balanced budgets and honest money. 

3. The removal of international trade barriers. 

4. The settlement of international war debts, 
reparation. 

America has made her contribution to the first of these at 
the Washington Conference in the program for naval dis- 
armament. That was the particular form of disarmament 
that touched America closely, and she made her contribu- 
tion where she had a definite interest and a definite part to 
play. Disarmament in Europe must be preceded by the set- 


including 
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tlement of political problems in Europe, and from that settle- 
ment America has, rightly or wrongly, definitely and repeat- 
edly declared her detachment. 


TARIFF BAD EXAMPLE 


The removal of trade barriers in Europe is inextricably 
interwoven with political questions there. But America is 
setting Europe in this respect the worst possible example by 
raising her own tariff wall. The American farmer seems to 
have adopted the amazing view that he will get a better 
price for agricultural products if a tariff is enacted which 
will make it more difficult for Europe to pay for them. 

It is idle to suppose that the rehabilitation of Europe can 
come by relieving Germany and driving France to despera- 
tion. There has been enough, too much, of a disposition to 
lecture France, both here and in Great Britain, and far too 
little disposition to help her. France is the great sufferer 
from the war, and her lamentable policies today may to some 
extent result from the attitude toward her of Great Britain 
and the United States—always admonishing her and never 
offering her a way out. 


PROBLEM OF INDEBTEDNESS 


The problem of reparation is not unrelated to the problem 
of interallied indebtedness. The French are indisposed to 
be more reasonable and generous in remitting claims which 
have the sanction of an international treaty, against the 
vanquished enemy, than they find the United States disposed 
to be in remitting claims against their victorious but suffer- 
ing ally. 

The problem of interallied indebtedness is a very difficult 
one, made more difficult by our national habit of calling 
everything black or white and insisting on a_yes-or-no 
answer to every question. Americans tend to divide them- 
selves into two groups—those who believe that all the debts 
of the Allies to the United States should be canceled at once 
out of the whole cloth, without any ifs, ands, or buts; and 
those—the larger number today, if the action of Congress is 
any indication of public opinion—who are disposed to insist 
upon the payment of principal and interest in every instance 
and without the remission of a dollar. 


DEBTS GRAVE HANDICAP 


The maintenance of these debts, notwithstanding interest 
has not been paid upon them, constitutes a grave handicap 
to the economic recovery of the debtor nations. If the can- 
cellation of bad debts, the scaling down of dubious debts, 
and the forgiving even of some good debts could be used to 
produce advantages greater than any we can hope to receive 
by persisting in our present stubborn attitude, by all means 
let us find it out. 

An analysis of these debts probably ought to be made 
from three principal points of view: 

1. How the debts came to be created. 

~. The ability of the debtor to pay. 

*. The effect upon the creditor of receiving payment. 

The debts were justly created. That the money which 
America provided should take the form of a loan was proper 
and right. Had America given the money away instead of 
loaning it, she would have abandoned a system wisely initi- 
ated by Great Britain and France themselves and pursued 
by them throughout the war—a system absolutely essential 
to any reasonable and practical division of war burdens. 


HOW LOANS WERE MADE 


Much of the $10,000,000,000 was loaned after the declara 
tion of war by America, when England and France, Italy 
and Belgium were holding the line in Europe waiting for us 
to take our part. During the early months of the war the 
Allies were borrowing from us $500,000,000 a month and ask- 
ing for more. After the first six months, however, the Allies 
were no longer able to spend dollars in the United States to 
the extent of $500,000,000 a month or anything like it, be- 
— our own military effort was absorbing our industrial 
ife. 

Some of the loans made by the United States were made 
after the armistice. Following is an analysis of the ad- 
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vances made by the United States Treasury, prepared with 
uv View to showing the extent of the loans made by the Treas 
ury to the Allies after the war was over (actually, though 
not technically) on the basis of Treasury daily statements: 


To and including November 11, 1918, Armis- 
tice 

Thereafter, to and including June 28, 1919, 
when Treaty of Versailles was signed... 


$7,076,714, 750 
2.025 570,265 .56 


Total to signing of peace $9,102.285,015 56 


Thereafter to January 10, 1920, the effect- 
ive date of the treaty 350,720,914 .09 
Total to January 10, 1920.......... $9,453,006,929.65 


SOME OF ACCOUNTS BALANCED 


My impression is that advances subsequent to January 10, 
1920, have been about balanced by repayments and represent 
little, if any, actual cash outgo, but rather a readjustment 
of accounts between the United States and the several bor 
rowing governments. The amount of obligations of foreign 
governments representing Treasury advances, repay 
ments of principal, according to the public-debt statement of 
January 31, 1922, was $9,434,546,829.24. 

These figures do not include foreign obligations received 
on account of sales of surplus war supplies and European 
relief. 

When we come to consider the ability of the debtor to pay, 
diversity appears. Great Britain can pay, no doubt, in the 
sense that she caf meet the interest charges and ultimately 
sell her own or private securities in our markets to an 
amount sufficient to lift the principal of the debt; vet it may 
be questioned whether Great Britain can pay in full without 
such disruption of her internal and international economy 
as would be gravely injurious to her and to us. 


less 


FRANCE’S ABILITY TO PAY 


France is quite right in her position that her ability to 
pay largely depends upon her ability to collect from Ger 
many. Unless France can make collections from Germany, 
which every one is now engaged in telling her she can't and 
shouldn't make, it is difficult to see how France can make 
any important payments to the Allies. 

Italy’s ability to pay stands in much the same position as 
that of France, except that Italy has less to hope for in the 
way of collections from her enemies. 

As to Belgium, we are under a moral obligation to release 
her and accept Germany's obligation in lieu of hers, so far 
2s concerns pre-armistice advances. Sooner or later we are 
certain to recognize that moral obligation, which rests not 
merely upon the tentative arrangement entered into at the 
Peace Conference, but upon the impregnable foundation of 
little Belgium's great service and sacrifices for all of us. 
Belgium is a highly civilized, densely populated country, and 
there is no reason to suppose that she can make important 
payments on account of her international war debts, incurred 
before the armistice, independent of her collections from 
Germany. 

The indebtedness of other governments than those which 
I have now mentioned is, perhaps, roughly, half a_ billion 
dollars. Some of it is collectible. 


HOW DEBTS MAY BE PAID 


In considering the ability of the debtor to pay and the 
effect upon the creditor receiving payment, it is necessary to 
yecall the fact that international payments can only be made 
in goods, services, gold, or evidences of indebtedness, and 
that it is only to the extent that it is able to create an ex- 
port balance, i. e., export more of these than it imports, that 
any Ally will be able to effect payments of principal or in- 
terest upon its indebtedness to the United States. 

The collection of the debts due from the Allies to the 
United States will tend to stimulate imports into the United 
States and discourage exports from the United States, thus 
reducing America’s so-called favorable balance of trade, or 
even eliminating it, and substitute an “adverse” balance. 








WHAT IT MEANS TO AMERICA 


No doubt America and the world can adjust themselves to 
this process if they must. But the process means that 
America, underpopulated, with vast territories unexploited 
and undeveloped, shall produce less than it consumes, and 
that Europe, overpopulated and having already pretty nearly 
reached the maximum of her productivity, must produce 
more than she consumes. 

The collection of the public international debts of the Al- 
lies to the United States, principal or interest, would serve, 
then, to subsidize imports and penalize exports from the 
United States, to reduce prices and wages here, and to ex- 
aggerate the existing depression and unemployment. 

These are some of the considerations which ought to be 
taken into account by a commission created by Congress, 
with adequate power to consider the problem of interallied 
indebtedness—not with its hands tied and its eyes blind- 
folded. Such a commission would doubtless take into ac- 
count also the question whether, if disposed, on account of 
any of the considerations previously discussed, to consider 
making some concessions in respect of the indebtedness of 
the Allied governments to the United States, it might not 
be able in return for such concessions to obtain definite ad- 
vantages by imposing reasonable conditions. 


WOULD SERVE HERSELF 


What is really needed is a general settlement involving 
peace and disarmament, balanced budgets and honest money, 
the removal of trade barriers and the settlement of inter- 
national debts. If America could use her claims against 
Kurope to promote so happy a solution of Europe’s problems, 
she would render herself at the same time the greatest of 
all services. She would bring to an end the period of world- 
wide calamity which began nearly eight years ago and has 
continued through years of disastrous war and years of 
equally disastrous peace. She would reopen her own mills 


and factories, return the unemployed to their jobs, and re- 
store her farmers to prosperity. 








PROPERTY RIGHTS IN RUSSIA 


Of very great importance, it is probable, is what is 


de- 


scribed in an Associated Press dispatch from Moscow as 
“the fundamental of the 
nizing property rights within certain limits,” 
citizens of Soviet Soviet 


The dispatch was dated May 24, one day before Mr. Lloyd- 


decree Soviet Government recog 
applicable to 
Russia and of other republics 
George won his sweeping victory in the House of Commons 
on the issue of his course at Genoa, and particularly his 
dealings with Soviet the the 


debate on that occasion the Prime Minister said the recog- 


Russia at conference. In 


nition of property rights in Russia had proceeded far. 
The essential parts of the Moscow dispatch follow: 


THE DECREE 


The decree, which is entitled “A decree concerning the 
right of private property, which is acknowledged by the 


Soviet Republic and defended by the courts of the republic,” 
permits: 

“Provision No. 1.—The right of property in buildings in 
towns and rural districts which are not municipalized by 
local soviets up to the date of publication of this decree, and 
the right to remove such buildings and to transfer to any 
buyer leasing the right the tand on which the building 
stood. (The right to transfer a lease does not cover plots 
of land in rural districts.) 

“Provision No. 2.—Terms of agreement with local au- 
thorities managing land and the right of buildings thereupon 
in town or rural districts within a fixed period of the law, 
not to exceed forty-nine years, with the same periods of 


rights to buildings upon these plots. 
“Provision No. 3. 


The right of private property in ‘mov- 
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ables,” which includes factories, works, and trade and in 
dustrial concerns which might be in private possession; all 
sorts of implements and means of production, agricultural 
produce and industrial produce; goods which have not been 
exempted from private exchange by special laws, and money, 
capital, and articles for household or personal consumption. 
(The requisitioning of the property indicated in these para- 
srapbs, with compensation within one month for property 
removed or confiscated at the average market price, and also 
uncompensated requisitioning, should be allowed only by 
due process of law.)” 


RIGHTS TO PAWN 


Rights to pawn or deposit such property and the rights 
to inventions, copyrights, trade-marks, industrial models 
and designs, within limits fixed by special laws, are also 
provided for. 

Provision is made for “the right to inherit by will by law 
ful spouses and direct-line heirs, within limits of a total 
amount of inheritance of 10,000 gold rubles ($5,100.) In 
special cases exceptions from this right will be allowed 
within limits foreseen by the laws.” 

Under the heading “Obligatory Rights” the decree grants 
“the right to conclude all sorts of agreements not forbidden 
by law, and among them agreements for the rent of prop 
erty, buying, selling, or exchanging rights; loans, contracts. 
surety insurance in limited companies, trusts, bills of ex 
change and all sorts of banking and credit deals, which 
agreements receive legal force and enjoy the defense of the 
courts.” 

Agreements are considered void if they are made by per 
sons deprived of their legal rights; if they are entered into 
with the special aim of opposing or avoiding the law; if, 
regarding the transfer of articles exempted from exchange, 
they are concluded without observing the forms fixed by 
law; and if they are, “such agreements as obviously are 
directed to harm the State.” 


AUTHORITY OF COURTS 


The courts are empowered to void agreements on the 
demand of one of the parties to them if obtained by fraud 
or threat of violence, or ‘“‘when one side, taking advantage 
of the extremely embarrassed position of the other side, 
and in instances of excessive exploitation, the court, on the 
request of one side, or on the request of a State institution 
concerned in the matter, could declare the agreement void 
or non-operative for the future.” 

The articles regarding property and obligatory rights in- 
dicated are declared applicable also to such “juridical per- 
sons as are acknowledged by law as workmen’s and ¢o- 
operative organizations; all sorts of companies, registered 
societies, State institutions and communities, within the 
lfmits indicated in their articles of regulations. 





“Note No. 1—Foreign limited societies, companies, c.. 
may obtain the rights of juridical persons in federation 
only upon permission of the persons charged with this 


duty by the council of commissars or its organs. 

“Note No. 2.—Foreign juridical persons who do not have 
permission to conduct operations in federation will have the 
right of legal protection in federation upon pretensions 
originating outside of Russia and referring to claims upon 
those in Russia, but not otherwise than on terms of 
mutuality.” 

The law further provides that all disputes regarding civil 
rights should be settled by court proceedings. 

In the meantime we have with us in America the Miliu- 
kovs prophesying the end of the present Russian crisis. 
They tell us that the end is near. Mr. Miliukov himself 
says: “When foreign observers of the present Russia tell 
me that nothing can happen and that the present régime is 
stable because there is no force there to overthrow it, their 
evidence does not make me less hopeful. I know the 
psychology of our people. And I say to all who want to 
hear: Russia is ripe for a democratic change. The change 
will come. It will come soon. What will emerge from it 
will be—not the ancient régime, not anarchy, but a great 
democratic Russia of tomorrow.” 
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ONE MORE FRANCO-GERMAN CRISIS 
PASSED 


At the time Genoa was seething in the perplexities of the 
Russian problem, the persistent reparations question took on 
such threatening aspects that the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles felt called upon to make arrangements for a 
sort of safety-first conference of their own. 

The Reparations Commission had sent an ultimatum to 
Germany in which was a demand for increase in taxes; 
Premier Poincare was talking publicly in militant fashion ; 
Germany seemed sullen and increasingly defiant, and the 
long-talked of occupation of the Ruhr Valley apparently 
again was imminent. In answer to the proposal for a con- 
ference of the signatories of the Versailles Treaty, France 
significantly allowed it to be known on May 6 that she 
would not attend until after May 31, by which time the 
German course would be known. 

But on May 30 it was stated in Paris that the danger was 
past—for the moment, in any event. The Germans had made 
a reply to the ultimatum of the Reparations Commission 
which was deemed satisfactory. The reply was acceptance 
of the demands of the commission, coupled with a provision 
that Germany must be aided by a large international loan. 
This provision, it appears, was not entirely to the taste of 
the Reparations Commission, but it was not disposed to 
stress that point, looking upon it more or less as a detail. 

The German note to the commission was quite explicit. 
In part, it was: 

THE PROMISE 


The German Government, determined to make the most 
strenuous endeavors to prevent any further increase in the 
floating debt, is, however, convinced that in the present 
financial conditions such efforts cannot be carried through 
unless Germany receives reasonable assistance in the way 
of a foreign loan. Provided such assistance becomes avail- 
able without undue delay, the German Government will 
undertake to deal with the question on the following basis: 

The amount of the floating debt as it stood on March 31, 
1922, is from now on to be the normal maximum. If at the 
end of June or at the end of any subsequent month, the 
amount exceeds the normal maximum, steps will be taken 
to secure repayment of the excess within three months 
following by means of excess receipts or by raising credits 
otherwise than in the form of giving rise to fiduciary in- 
flation. 

The German Government promises that in case the maxi- 
mum is exceeded again it will endeavor to impose new 
taxes sufficient to make up the difference. Pending the 
receipt of the proposed foreign loan, however, the govern- 
ment asks that the floating debt may be increased in paper 
marks to the equivalent of payments of foreign currency 
made and to be made since March 31, under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

From time to time encouraging reports have come from 
the committee of international bankers who are studying 
the feasibility of making Germany a great loan. J. P. 
Morgan is one of the dominant figures in the work of this 
committee. There is an apparently increasing opinion that 
if Germany can be given aid in that manner she may be 
able to strengthen her producing and selling organization 
to such extent as to much of the doubt now 


an remove 


entertained of her ability to pay reparations. 

It seems evident that the belief manifest in many quarters, 
that the reparations should be scaled, is not making great 
headway at the moment to realization. 


Mr. Lloyd-George 
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made it plain in his recent speeches in the House of Com 
France, 


to 


with 
And 


mons that he purposes to continue to work 


despite their numerous misunderstandings. work 


with France means agreement to the present reparation 
rate. Before going to Genoa, Mr. Lloyd-George clearly 
stated a sympathy with France in this matter. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THe Surcrave Institution of the United States 
and Great Britain, with its American headquarters at 
233 Broadway, New York City, is pushing its organiza- 
tion generally throughout the world. The purposes of 
the institution are, broadly, to foster friendship and to 
prevent misunderstanding between English-speaking 
peoples, but eventually to broaden the scope of the work 
to include all nations of good-will. It aims to spread 
information of the arts and practices of peaceful inter- 
course; to bring together into a closer community of 
interests those societies, associations, and general 
ganizations, together with all individuals, that are en- 
gaged in any work which tends toward the understand- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic point of view, culture, 
laws, and related institutions. Its permanent program 
includes the maintenance in England of Sulgrave Manor, 
the ancestral home of George Washington ; the exchange 
of ministers and college instructors, the interchange of 
working newspaper men, the exchange of scholars among 
secondary schools, the establishment of Sulgrave Insti- 
tution lectureships, and the circulation of publications, 
including The Sulgrave Review. The executive chair- 
man of the American branch is John A. Stewart and the 
secretary is Andrew B. Humphrey. The officers 
conducting a campaign for funds and members. 


or- 


FROM THE MONTHLY CIRCULAR of the National Peace 
Council of London we learn that Mr. F. E. Pollard has 
resigned as secretary of the council, and that Benjamin 
C. Spoor, member of Parliament, has been appointed in 
his place. Mr. Pollard spent some time in Washington 
during the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 
From the circulars we gather the impression that peace 
activities are carrying on in England. The 22d Inter- 
national Peace Congress is to be held in London during 
the last week in July. The Women’s International 
League conducted an Easter Vacation School, with lee- 
tures by Dr. Foerster, of Munich. The League has 
opened an International House at 55 Gower Street, Lon- 
don. The “No More War” movement is quite active. 
The French Democratic Union for Universal Peace, 
Paris, under the presidency of M. Lucien le Foyer, has 
aroused interest among the peace workers of England. 
The council is planning to organize a series of confer- 
ences on social and international reconstruction as pre- 
liminary to the Peace Congress in July. 


THe AncreNT Accepted Scortisn Rrire of Free 
Masonry in the United States has sent delegations to the 
International Conference of Supreme Councils of the 
World at Lauzanne, Switzerland. The delegates are 
charged to do everything in their power to restore better 
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feeling, a more complete understanding, and the founda- 

tions of a permanent peace among the nations of the 

earth. 


IRELAND STILL IS IN TORMENT. It is a year now, lack- 
ing one month, since King George went to Ireland and 
made his gesture for peace. Progress was so rapid there- 
after, the reign of order that followed suspension of the 
incredible horrors was so beatific to Ireland and to those 
who watched and pitied her, that it seemed impossible 
blood could be shed in the old way again. But it has 
been shed in that way, not so much of it, it is true, but 
far too much. And now and again it has seemed that 
insanity was to rule throughout the island once more. 

The extraordinary obstacles and dangers that confront 
the leaders of Ireland and of Great Britain will be shown 
by half a dozen newspaper headlines, taken more or less 
at random in the last two or three weeks: 

May 17—“Irish Continue Efforts for Peace. Dail 
Kireann Debates Deadlock in Committee, but Reaches 
No Decision.” 

May 20—“Trish Parties Agree to Election in June 
and Coalition Rule. Collins and De Valera Arrange 
(Compact to Avoid a Trial of Strength. Terrorism Grips 
Ulster.” 

May 23—“Dublin Plans Reprisal for Ulster Raids. 
Dublin Fears Revenge on Protestants as a Result of 
Catholics’ Arrest. Sinn Fein Approve Peace Agree- 
ment.” 

May 29—“Joint Conference with Irish Delayed. Brit- 
ish Cabinet Committee Considers Issues and May Call 
Full Cabinet. Called Grave and Urgent.” 

May 30—“North Ireland Is Invaded by Sinn Fein 
Army. British Regulars Reinforce Ulster Troops Near 
Border. Artillery Sent from England.” 


News From Sorta is that the Bulgarian Peasants’ 
Congress, said to have been organized by the cabinet 
against the bourgeoisie, is a practical failure. The Con- 
servatives and Royalists are reported to be correspond- 
ingly elated. Only 11,000, instead of an expected 
50,000, of the peasants appeared in the city, according 
to the dispatches. Those who came have demonstrated 
in the scheduled orderly manner, displaying banners in- 
scribed with such sentiments as “The People, Not the 
King, Should Rule” and “Close the Universities.” 


On May 30 THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT was notified 
by the Japanese ambassador, Yukichi Obata, that his 
government had decided to move its troops from Han- 
kow. The Japanese garrison at Hankow has been main- 
tained for years, the excuse being that it was needed to 
protect Japanese interests along the Yangtze Valley. 
Minister Obata stated that the action was in accord with 
the spirit of the resolutions adopted at the Washington 
Conference. However, he took occasion to urge the Chi- 
nese Government to be on guard against violations of the 
rights of foreigners. 


THAT PART OF THE PROBLEM Of reestablishment of 
Mexico to full standing in the family of nations, which 
turns upon her financial relations, may be solved by the 
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conference started on June 2 in New York. Adolfo de 
la Huerta, Minister of Finance in the Obregon Cabinet, 
met Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and Co.: Kd- 
ward R. Peacock, of the Bank of England; J. Chevalier, 
of the Banque of Paris et Des Pays Bas, and E. W. R. 
Masson, of the Credit Lyonnaise. Paul Van Schwabsh, 
of I. Bleichroder and Co., of Berlin, will represent Ger- 
man creditors. It is stated that Mexico has furids in 
hand to pay interest on her debts. American Govern- 
ment officials have privately expressed failure to under- 
stand why payments have not been made. 


THE LAST DAYS OF May saw the formal passing of 
Arthur James Balfour from the House of Commons, 
where through so many years he has been a power and a 
terror in debate, as Prime Minister, as Minister in the 
Coalition Government, or as a leader of opposition, to 
the innocuous desuetude of the House of Lords. He 
must have felt that his race was run, his work was done, 
and that henceforth his part was to be ornamental and 
to ponder pensively on the past. He is now the Earl of 
salfour, the peerage following hard upon his acceptance 
of the Order of the Garter and of knighthood, after his 
successful work for Britain in the Washington Confer- 
ence. . 

One of the dispatches describes in the following lan- 
guage the ceremony attending his seating in the Lords: 

The chamber and peeresses’ galleries were crowded and 
the House of Commons adjourned temporarily while old 
friends and political associates rushed in for a view of the 
oath-taking. A bright sunshine fell on the gorgeous scarlet 
robes of the new peer and his sponsors, the Earl of Derby 
and the Earl of Selbourne, as the procession passed through 
the in to ritual. After the reading of 
lengthy documents and the writ of summons, the Earl of 
Balfour took his seat. 


House accordance 


Tue British ApMiIraALty in May announced that of 
9,450 officers, 1,835 were retired in consequence of the 
reduction in personnel caused by the Naval Treaty. The 
number is not as large as was expected. None of the 
admirals is retired, but many will leave the service in a 
vear or two because of age. The list of officers retired 
includes 119 captains, 200 commanders, no lieutenant- 
«ommanders, 407 lieutenants who are graduates of the 
naval school, and 703 lieutenants or men of lower rank, 
not graduates of the school, many of them promoted 


from the enlisted personnel during the war. ‘The total 
of the line officers retired is 1,429. The others retired 


are 245 engineers, 101 accountants, and 60 marines. 


PERHAPS NO NOTED MAN has fallen upon misfortune 
with so few expressions of sympathy as Horatio Bottom- 
Jey. For many years a turbulent figure in British poli- 
tics, journalism, and finance, he has been convicted of 
fraud in the sum of 150,000 pounds. The frauds were 
largely upon poor people, who became members of the 
Victory Bond Clubs organized during the war ostensibly 
to give those of little means a chance to lend to their 
government. Bottomley was noted as the editor of John 
Bull, a sensational and scandal-mongering paper, one of 
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the features of which was a sustained scurrilous attack 

upon the United States, Some years ago Bottomley was 

known far and wide as the principal British spreader of 

poison against the United States. In English politics 
he was an unscrupulous demagogue, 

Tue INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION is” circulating 
copies of the Official Bulletin of the International Labor 
Oflice dated February 22. The issue includes a discus- 
sion in the Swiss Council of States on the International 
Labor Organization; draft conventions limiting hours 
of work in industrial concerns and affecting the employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth, and other 
information useful to those following international work 
in the improvement of labor's conditions. 


wwe 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION FOR EGypr has been framed 
by the committee appointed for that purpose, and por- 
tions of it made public. The political divisions of the 
country are to remain as at present. States and coun- 
ties are called respectively mouderiehs and = markaz. 
The Sudan has been incorporated “in Egyptian terri- 
tory” and forms a single State, subject only to the 
authority of King Fuad. ‘The right of petition, relig- 
ious freedom, equality before the law, civil and political 
rights, eligibility for all to pubiic offices and honors, are 
all provided for. All people of Egyptian nationality 
belonging to racial, religious, or political minorities have 
the same rights and guarantees as any other person of 
Egyptian nationality, especially in what concerns the 
establishment of social. religious, benevolent, or educa- 
tional institutions and the use of their own language. 
The status of the armed forces is to be determined by 
legislation, 


Tur COMMITTEE ON Epucationan Pusiicrry in the 
interest of world peace, with headquarters at 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, has recently taken a canvass of a 
limited number of societies interested in international 
peace and justice, requesting an interchange of views as 
to the advisability of united and continuous action in 
favor of the United States taking part in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. ‘The theory is that 
the Harding Administration will act upon it when pub- 
lic sentiment gives promise of national support. 

The committee suggests, first, an impartial nation- 
wide newspaper poll on the question: second, after the 
newspaper poll shall have proceeded far enough to excite 
public interest, to secure expressions by ballot, or in 
other ways, by national, State, and city chambers of 
commerce and commercial, financial, industrial, eduea- 
tional, religious, and other bodies throughout the coun- 
trv. The committee believes that such demonstrations 
of sentiment, fairly obtained and strongly decisive one 
way or the other, would be an unmistakable expression 
to the Government of the mandate of the American 
people. The committee says that these suggestions are 
frankly offered to induce other, and perhaps better, sug- 
gestions in the hope that some practical and far-reaching 
effort may be soon under way. It inquires: “Is now the 
opportune time for the move 2?” 
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LETTER BOX 


DEAR COMRADE: 

I enclose a copy of a letter which has recently been promi 
nently in the English press, signed by many of our most 
representative people, leaders in polities, labor, religion, and 
in social life. 

You will see that it proposes that “No More War” demon 
strations should be held in this country on the anniversary 
of the outbreak of the war, simultaneously with the demon 
strations that have become the custom in some countries on 
the continent. 

We are immediately forming organizations in all the 
towns to prepare for these demonstrations. 

We appeal to you to co-operate with us, so that one 
ery may sent up throughout the world, making it 
that the will of the people of every nation is that there 
be “no more war.” 

Will you let me know what action you may decide to take 
in your country? 

With heartiest greetings to all our comrades, on behalf of 
the “No More War” International Movement. 

H. Runa 


large 


sreat 
clear 
shall 


be 


Brow Nn 


“NO MORE WAR” INTERNATIONAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
Sir: A movement has been set on foot on the continent to 
make the week-end preceding the anniversary of the out 
break of the war an occasion for demonstrating the will of 
the people to end war forever. Both in France and Germany 
large gatherings were held last year, many thousands of 
people marching in procession through the streets and par 
ticipating in mass demonstrations in the public squares and 


parks. An effort is being made to extend the movement this 
year to other countries, so that a simultaneous manifesta 
tion of the desire for “no more war” may be made in all 


parts of the world. 

A feature of the gatherings on the continent has been their 
representative character. In the German demonstrations 
for instance, political, religious, industrial, professional, and 
educational bodies of very different shades of opinion par 
ticipated, and it our hope that equally representative 
gatherings may be organized in Britain this year. 
object will be to express the general detestation of war and 
longing for peace. Those taking part will differ as to ways 
and means, but they will in common assert the simple, over 
whelming determination of the people that there shall be no 
more war. 

The proposal is that great popular processions and demon 
strations should be held in this country on (or about) Sat 
urday, July 29, and, in order that they may be as representa 
tive as possible, it is intended to call conferences in London 
and other towns to appoint the necessary committees to 
nuke the arrangements. We trust that the movement will 
be supported by every organization which desires an end of 
war, and by all men and women of good-will. A united ex 
pression of the earnest desire of all peoples for no more war 
would have an incalculably good effect in strengthening the 
bonds of international friendship at this critical period 

Those who are interested should write to the secretary 
“No More War” Demonstrations Provisional Committee, 304 
High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed by various representatives of 
the churches, labor, ex-service men, 
women, and literary and scientific 
organizations. ) 


is 


The sole 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir: Mr. Lloyd-George under war pressure turned prophet 
Said he, “We are learning many things in this war.” 


Speaking of Britain's allies, he continued: “We shall 


never meet as foreigners again. Foreigners no more: there 


is a common cause, a common table, a common larder, a 
common coal cellar, and from the common cause 
we shall have a common brotherhood, which will be the 


surest guarantee for peace on earth and good will among 
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to the end of all 
shar- 


men of all races, creeds and nationalities 
time. Here we are daily sharing our bread. 
ing our government, sharing even our hearts’ best blood with 
nearly the whole world,” ete. 

How delightful, how possible, that 
Kditor, hardly has reconstruction time come, 
sume everlasting friends “snarling at 
insulting and defying their hearts’ best brother.” 
remedy % One of extreme simplicity and 
five words, “The United States of 


Mr. 


are 


sounded! Yet, 
but here 
these each other's 
heels,” 

What's the 
proved efficiency! In 
europe.” 

The simplicity and eiliciency of uniting lias 
dantly proved on this continent, proved in Canada, proved in 
Australia, proved wherever tried. “Get together” 
diversity of governmental forms 
superable bar. States overflowing with loyalty to) their 
rovilties could their present monarchs their future 
presidents, and their present their coming senators 


been abun 
’ 
SPEDE 
Present need be ne in 
elect 
nobles 


Economic reconstruction and rehabilitation could) proceed 
apace, as the expenses of war and navy departments, and 
of the diplomatic and consular services could be brought to 


nil! 
have 


minimum or 
selfishness 


an irreducible 
Aloofness and 
would succeed ! 


failed! “Get together’ 
Epwarp Berwick. 


Paciric Grove, March 2, 1922. 
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1IS75-19)00, bv Gamatliel Bradford, 
New York. Pp. i-xiii, 1-249.) In 


PORTRAITS, 
Mifflin Co.. 


S350. 


AMERICAN 
Houghton, 
dex and notes. 

The period between IS75 and 100 is a fascinatingly fertile 
field for men who study men. In every walk there were 
masterful men, to use an overworked and not always mean- 
ingful term —-men of romantically venturesome latures de 
voting themselves to polities, to finance, to letters, to art 
To that field Mr. Bradford has gone and has picked) eight 
of the most arresting figures for portrayal. What more 
charming prospect than to be invited to a discussion of the 
realities in the lives of Mark Twain, Tlenry James, James G 
Blaine, J. MeNeil Whistler, Henry Adams, Sidney Lanier, 
Grover Cleveland, and Joseph Jefferson? 

Sometimes, as the reader sits with Mr. Bradford. he 
pects the author is not quite settled in his own mind as te 
that he is not quite certain whether 
to emphasize this or the other line in a given portrait ut 
mainly Mr. Bradford is very sure of his man and of his 
Values, and to that general sureness is added a very capable, 
thoughtful workmanship. An illustration is in the closing 
sentences of his portrait of Henry Adams: 

“Simple and quiet as Adams himself was in his daily life.” 
writes Mr. Bradford, “the thing he mistrusted, intel 
lectually and spiritually, was simplicity. And he dis 
liked simplicity because it was the key to all his difficulties, 
as he himself perfectly well knew. Ile spent his life tramp 
ing the world for education: but what he really needed was 
to be de-educated, and this also he was quite well aware of 
He needed not to think, but to live. It was casier to sit 
back and proclaim life unworthy of THlenry Adams than it 
was to lean forward with the whole soul in a passionate, if 
inadequate. effort to make Tlenry Adams worthy of life. 

And even higher —and humbler authority thin Marry 

Lyon declared that we must become as litthe children if we 

would enter the kingdom of heaven. Perhaps the end of the 

twentieth century will take this as the last word of eduen 
tion, after all” 

And there are such soundly informing passages as the one 
in the portrait of Cleveland, wherein it is stated that “it is 
evident that the esthetic element of religion would not have 
had much appeal for Cleveland. And in’ purely esthetic 
mutters he was even less responsive. It is interesting amd 
curious to think that a man who had such a vast influence 
and held such a prominent position should have been utterly 
eut off from emotional pleasures which mean the sweet of 
life to so many Again, it is seldom that a pen 
portrait: captures completely and imme 
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beginning : 
sreat artist 


diately as Mr. Bradford's picture of Whistler, 
“The problem with Whistler is to reconcile a 
with a litthe man.” 

The book should be read. When it is laid down, there will 
bea richer background for understanding of the mighty 
quarter of the last century; there will have been sey- 
eral happy hours. 
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IN THe Choercn OF CIRCUMSTANCE. My own 
a burglar, in collaboration with Maleolm W. 
Appleton & Co.. New York. In two parts. Pp 


The idea of this book. called 
story of his own life” is not new. There 
first-hand expositions of the lives of men who turned = to 
crime. But there is an unusual value in this book, first, 
because it is notably well written. although Mr. Davis says 
that it is practically in the burglars own words: 
because there is observation and thought in what the 
burglar las to say there is a genuine realism in it. “In 
the Clutch of Circumstance” starts with the life of a 
nan orphan boy. cruelly abused by an uncie who also was 
his guardian: of the the final landing in America, 
the moral collapse under pressure, and so on, through the 
arrest, the “third degree.” and into prison. Looking back- 
ward from the viewpoint of a man who had succeeded in 
reforming, the burglar draws the conclusion that kindness, 
not harsh penalties, is the sure corrective in such cases as 
his. That sounds very conventional But it ought not to 
keep one from reading the book, for there is meat in it. well 
prepared, 


Twain burglar’s 
have been other 
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AND INCOME OF TILE AMERICAN 
Ingalls. Gi. TL. Merlin Coe., 
Appendices and index. 


WEALTH 
Rentou 
1-33221. 

Here is an unusually useful work. Mr. Ingalls, leader in 
mining and metallurgical enterprises, has made a survey of 
the material affairs of the people of the United States, and 
down his conelusions ina clear and helpful way. 

He thinks the people of the United States will escape the 

jutins of the post-war conditions the sooner by knowing some- 

thing about their affairs and about what happened to them. 

In his work chapters devoted to production of com 

modities, the wealth of the United States with respect te 

foreign debts and investments, the wealth of the country 

With respect to internal enterprises, intangible wealth, gains 

ane hattional income, division of and other 

subjects of kindred importance, 
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The following pamphlets are published by the American 


Pence Society : 
America and the League of Nations. Wharton 
Peppo 
Anglo-Franco-German 
Bevinning of the knd. The. Leo Tolstoi., 
Century of Anglo-American Peace, The. James LL. 
Coercion of States, The trthur Deerin Call 
Christ of the Andes, The. Theodore Stanfield. 
Coercive League, A. Theodore Stanfield. 
Conditions of Peace Between the East and 
| 1. Ihe Porest. 
Conscientious Objector, The. 
Cumber and Entanglements, 
Development of Modern Diplomacy, 
Neott. 
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Kighteenth of May History of Its 
Dav. Lyra D. Truchlood, 
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Forces that) Failed, The, and The Burden of 
Thomas hk. Green 
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